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Hotes. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 
SCHOOL, 

The recent conferences of librarians and the 
roposals made for printing the catalogue of the 
British Museum Library have caused fresh 
attention to be turned to the various public col- 
lections of books in this country, and the best 
means for making their contents available. Some 
service might be done in this cause if a short 
description were given from time to time in 
“N. & Q.” of a class of libraries, not, indeed, im- 
portant for their size, but often possessing works 
of unexpected interest—I mean those attached to 


ST. PAUL'S 


the public schools ; a term under which all our old | 


grammar schools should be included. As a first 
step in this direction, I venture, though at the risk 
of being thought presumptuous, to give a brief 
account of the one under my own charge, that of 
St. Paul’s School. The example thus set may 
perhaps be the means of engaging abler pens in 
the task. , 

But before entering into details I may be 
allowed to state what, in my opinion, a school 
library should aim at being; as that which, if 
realized, would give it a distinctive value. Set- 
ting aside what may be called the utilitarian object, 
of supplying the newest and most approved works 


454— | 





| distinguished alumni of that school. 


of reference and the like for immediate use, and 
regarding for the present only the historical or 
antiquarian value it may acquire, I submit that a 
school library ought to be the great depository of 
information about the schoolitself. There, if any- 
where, an inquirer ought to be able to find the 
fullest records of its course of study in past 
generations, of its successive masters, of its most 
distinguished scholars. For this purpose copies 
of the text-books most in use from one period to 
another should be preserved on its shelves. It 
would, no doubt, be difficult to keep pace with the 
teeming productions of the scholastic press in our 
own day ; but down to the first quarter of the 
present century, at any rate, there need have been 
no impossibility in so doing. The value of sucha 
collection is obvious. It would furnish at once 
the means of answering such questions as that 
lately raised by Prof. Baynes in his interesting 
papers in Fraser, “ What Shakespeare learnt at 
School.” It would supply the most trustworthy 
materials for a ‘history of liberal education in 
England, and for completing the great circle of 


| which Mr. Mullinger and Mr. Wordsworth have 


shown us detached segments. In the next place, 
there should be some record of the successive head 
masters. Such men do not always leave behind 
them published works, from which their titles to 
honour and their attainments may be gathered. 
Some have thought—and the thought is an honour- 
able one—that their scholars are their proper 
“works.” There is, therefore, all the more need for 
contemporary notices to be stored up. Even achance 
funeral sermon may remind us, if nothing better is 
to be had, that brave schoolmasters lived before Dr. 
Arnold. Once more, it is to the school library that 
we should rightly turn for information about the 
Not that, 
where a school may have been prolific of authors, 
its shelves should groan under the different editions 
of their works ; but it should yet be something of 
a museum for the characteristic relics of its great 
ones. The pious care, in this case perhaps exces- 
sive, which prompted the late John Forster to 
fill an entire room at South Kensington with 
mementoes of Charles Dickens, may serve as an 
instance of what I mean. If first editions of 
Paradise Lost are so rare as to be now worth the 
cost of a fac-simile, it is a reproach that no first 


| edition should adorn the library shelves of Milton’s 


school. If manuscripts of Newton are to be had, 
Grantham should at least possess one. Wakefield 
should have something more of Richard Bentley to 


| boast of than the shadow of his great name; and 


so in every case where there has arisen some one 
scholar of surpassing merit. An intending bio- 
grapher, when he applies with cheerful confidence 
to the school where his hero was educated, ought 
not to find that less is known about him there than 
he himself has ascertained already elsewhere. 
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To come now to St. Paul’s School. The total | 


number of books now in its library is about 3,300, 
a large proportion being folios. Like most school 
libraries, as I suppose, except Lewisham, where the 
books are securely chained to the shelves, it has 
suffered from that commonest of human infirmities, 
the forgetfulness of borrowers. Less fortunate 
then Merchant Taylors’, it lost, in the Great Fire 
of 1666, whatever collection of books it previously 
possessed. The High Master of that date, Samuel 
Cromleholme, is recorded to have lost an “ incom- 
parable” private library in the same common 
ruin. The present collection was begun in 
1670, after the rebuilding of the school. Such is 
the statement in the earliest printed catalogue I 
have been able to discover (1743), where it is 
added that “all, or the greatest part of the Books, 
which have not the names of the Benefactors 
annexed, or References thereto, have been pur- 
chased since that Time by the Masters of the 
School, with the surplus of the Candle Money.” 
This “candle money,” it may be mentioned, was 
that contributed for providing the wax candles 
required by the founder’s ordinance, and needed 
in the long winter hours, when school began at 
seven o'clock, and was not over till five. Among 
the donors thus referred to we find the names of 
Samuel Pepys, in 1675, Roger Cotes, Governor 
Yale, the Earl of Orrery, and others of equal note. 
Of some of these the names or inscriptions are still 
to be seen, as that of Pepys, stamped in gilt letters 
on the cover of a Baudrand’s Lexicon Geographi- 
cum. But the bookbinder’s art has despoiled most 
of the older volumes of whatever adornment of the 
kind they once possessed. The set of Stephanus’s 
Thesaurus, for example, mentioned in Pepys’s 
Diary, under Dec. 24, 1662, as presented by him 
to the school, is still there, but modern rebinding 
has displaced whatever memento of his gift the 
diarist may have inscribed. Of later catalogues I 
have seen one printed in 1820, and there have been 
still more recent ones in 1836 and 1859. A de- 
scription of the library as it appeared in 1790 will 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 





year (vol. Ix. pt. ii. p. 586), and a later one in the 
same magazine for 1815 (vol. Ixxxv. pt. i. p. 27). 
A more recent and less flattering notice appeared 
in “N. & Q.,” Jan. 21, 1854, 

In manuscripts the library is not rich, Dean 
Colet’s abstract of the Hierarchies of Dionysius is 
the most important. It was the gift of one Robert 
Emmott in 1759, and appears to have been pre- 
viously in the possession of a Peter Fanwood— 
possibly the same as the one mentioned in Mas- 
kell’s Monumenta Ritualia (vol. ii. p. xxxvi) 
under the year 1595. There is also a manuscript 
collection of English pieces acted or recited at the 
school towards the end of last century, including 
Abradates and Panthea. Of early editions of 
printed books we have the Venice Terence of 1475, | 


bound up with a similar edition (1479 ?) of Horace, 
The margins of this volume are crowded with 
notes in a very early hand, some being apparently 
in that of the transcriber of Colet’s MS. It were 
to be wished that we had the means of comparing 
with them any known handwriting of Thomas 
Lupset or William Lily. There are also an Ovid of 
1476, a Poete Minores Greci of 1495, and a few 
others before 1500. Between 1500 and 1525 we 
have more to show, including one or two quarto 
Ciceros from the press of Jehan Petit. Under the 
head of first editions we have the Aldine Septua- 
gint of 1518, with its fine rubricatiors, and the 
Polyglot Psalter of 1516. Other noticeable volumes 
are—a copy of the Great (or Cranmer’s) Bible, 
1539, slightly imperfect, but now completed in 
fac-simile through the kindness of Mr. Fry ; a copy 
of Erasmus’s Concio de puero Jesu (composed by 
him for recitation in the school), printed on vellum 
by S. Bentley, a former scholar, with an inscrip- 
tion in his own beautiful penmanship, and another 
in that of his unrivalled teacher in the art, 
Thomas Tomkins ; a fine copy of Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon (1527), in which some former owner has 
vindictively crossed out the name of the Pope 
wherever it occurs ; Sir Thomas Chaloner’s trans- 
lation of the Moria Encomium (1549); and 
Robert Burns’s own copy of Milton’s poems, with 
his autograph. This last is a recent gift from Mr. 
Watney, and the precursor, I would hope, of an 
influx of Miltonian literature. In the way of 
sumptuous printing there may be mentioned the 
noble Terence, in two vols., folio (Rome, 1767), 
given by Dr. Sleath, and the Homer of F. A. Wolff 
(Leipsic, 1816). Of books interesting for the MS. 
notes they contain may be specified a Plato (1578, 
two vols., folio), with numerous annotations by the 
ill-fated Floyer Sydenham ; a copy of Aulus Gellius 
(1516), bound up with Proclus (1534), largely an- 
notated in an old hand; a copy of Dr. Gale’s 
Iamblichus, with MS. additions by himself ; and, 
to come to more modern times, a prize poem by the 
author of the Ingoldsby Legends, when “a youngster 
at school on Dean Colet’s foundation,” with some 
pencilled notes; and a copy of Knight’s Life of 
Colet (1724), with copious notes by Mr. J. B. 
Nichols, father of the late well-known antiquary, 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, from whose library the 
volume was obtained. The bound volumes of 
“Presentations” to St. Paul’s, collected and 


| arranged by the late High Master, Dr. Kynaston, 
|extend from the year 1751 to the close of the 
| old system in 1876. 


In grammars the school 
of Lily and Camden ought to be rich, and it 
has lately acquired a fairly complete series of 
Latin grammars, beginning with the De Octo Ora- 
tionts Partium Constructione of 1515, and includ- 
ing, besides other noticeable editions, a copy, with 
Sara Coleridge's autograph, of her grandfather’s 
Latin grammar for the use of Ottery St. Mary’s, 
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with its odd terminology, “ quare-quale-quidditive 
case,” and the like. But we do not yet possess 
the Coletti editio, or accidence, of our founder; and 
] hope it is not taking an unfair advantage of my 
opportunity if I solicit any fortunate owner of that 
rare little book, whose eye this may chance to 
catch, to remember our school library in his will. 
There is a copy of the edition of 1527 in the 
cathedral library of Peterborough, which I have 
had the opportunity of inspecting through the 
kindness of Mr. Sweeting, and this, I believe, is 
the earliest known to exist. 


Of inscriptions or autographs, as has been said, | 


the wear and tear of time, and the heedlessness of 
former bookbinders, have largely despoiled us. But 
some few remain. There is a letter of Sir Philip 
Francis (the reputed author of the Letters of Junius), 
aformer scholar of St. Paul’s, inserted in a volume 
of his speeches presented by him; and the school 
of Major André is connected with the more peace- 


ful side of American history by the possession of | 


a huge English Atlas, in four folio volumes, inside 
each of which is written: “Sep. 12, 1711. Go- 
vernor Yale gave this and the other three Volumes 
to be kept in the Master’s House for the use of his 
Boarders, and desired that some part of this Work 
should be read by them twice at least every Week.” 
Geographical works, it may be added in passing, 
are numerous in the older portion of the library, 
a fact for which I am somewhat at a loss to account. 
The similarly large proportion of Oriental works 
may be traced, 1 think, to the influence of Dr. 
Gale. Of modern French authors we have a good 
and handsomely bound collection, formed under 
the superintendence of the late French master, 
M. Pagliardini. Of German authors we have at 
present none ; and mathematics are but scantily 
represented, considering that Cotes and Halley 
were among our scholars of former time. 

But these details are more than enough. What 
has been said may perhaps be thought to justify 
the claim of school libraries to special notice. If 
the subject is taken up, I feel confident that it will 


end in bringing many rare books unexpectedly to | 


light. Mr. Giraud’s catalogue of Faversham School 
Library showed several early printed works un- 
looked for in such a quarter ; and Mr. Carlos’s of 


Christ’s Hospital made known the existence there | 


of a fine copy of Purchas’s Pilgrim. The dullest 
school-books, the most obsolete editions of classical 
uithors, often abound with allusions to passing 
events of real interest to the historian. Cor- 
derius’s Colloguies, or even the Latin Phrase- Books 
of William Walker of Louth, furnish many traits 
of contemporary life and manners. In the preface 
to Gale’s edition of Demetrius Phalereus (1676) is 
a vivid description of the mischief done by the 
Fire of London. In an equally unlikely place, an 


appendix to Tennulius’s edition of a treatise of given in my Etymological Dictionary. 


Iamblichus (1668), is a poem on the naval engage- 


ment between Monk and De Ruyter, in June, 1666. 

But without attaching any importance to casual 
discoveries like these, I think it will be admitted 
that a careful inspection of old school libraries, an 

interchange of catalogues, when made, and the 
possession of a general clue to their contents, 

through some such central medium as “N. & Q.,” 
|may prove of great service, not merely to the 
history of education in England, but also to a just 
| appreciation of the forces which have been at work 
in moulding our English literature. 

H. Lavprdy. 
St. Paul’s School. 
fr, 


i “f 
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Py —~ 
THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S SE% 
DICTIONARY. whe 

There are many who are so patriotic as to nave 
at heart the success of the new English dictionary, 
and who hope that it may not be inferior to that 
which M. Littré has made for French. Large 
| collections of quotations have been made, but, to 
the best of my belief, one very essential piece of 
work has not been thoroughly done. I allude to 
the verification of the existing references in 
Richardson and Todd’s Johnson, works which the 
editor has to refertoat every turn. The references 
in Richardson are, for the most part, admirable, 
but they are sometimes wrong, and nothing causes 
| such sad loss of time as the failure to fine & gu0- 
tation which has been wrongly indicated. Besides, 
| Richardson very often does not tell us what editions 
he used. Any one who has leisure, and who 
wishes to give efficient help, might do so in the 
| various ways which I shall now indicate. (1) 
| The drawing up of alist of books cited by Richard- 
son, ascertaining at the same times the editions 
used. (2) The verification of his references. In 
doing this it would be quite unnecessary to take 
any notice of Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope, be- 
| cause to these three authors there exist full con- 
| cordances. (3) The discovery of the true references 

to the quotations in Todd’s Johnson. This is 
sorely needed, and would be a most valuable 
| piece of work. Many of the quotations are 
| admirably selected, but when you want to know 
where they are, all that you are told is “ Dryden,” 
or “ Pope,” or perhaps “ Dryden’s Fables.” I may 
remark that “ Fables,” in the last case, sometimes 
includes the translations from Ovid, and is mis- 
leading. 

A good plan would be for different persons to 
undertake different authors or poems. For 
example, who will undertake the Romaunt of the 
Rose, to which Richardson so constantly refers, 
and never by any chance gives the lines? Who- 
ever will do so will find that a good many of these 
references have been discovered by myself, and are 
References 
| to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales in Richardson are 
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to Tyrwhitt’s edition, which can be had in 
ledge’s cheap reprint. These references are given 


in full, and merely require verification and rectifi- | 


cation. Some of them are strangely wrong. The 
discovery of the references in Todd’s Johnson 
would afford many an exciting chase to those who 
care for such sport. By way of exemplification, I 
beg leave to subjoin the result of a few hours’ 
work, to show in how small a space the results 
may be intelligibly conveyed. The following 
references to “ Dryden” are all to be found in 
Todd’s Johnson, 3 vols., ed. 1827. I add the full 
references, as verified by The Poetical Works of 
John Dryden, Moxon, 1856, and The Works of 
Virgil, translated by J. D., Warne & Co.’s reprint, 
undated :—A. 6. Epist. to Sir G. Etherege, 21. 
A. 9, Ceyx and Alceyone, 93. Abandon. 1. 
fineid, ii. 472. Abandon 
Palamon, 1563. Abode. 3. AEneid, vi. 14. Abo- 
lish. 2. Georg., iii. 836. Above, prep. 3. AEneid, 
i. 705. About, prep. 1. Ceyx, 467. About, adv. 
2. Palamon, 1168. Abreast, Palamon, 2209. 
A broad. 4. 
dore, 45. 

Abstemious, Metamorph., xv. 
Juvenal, Sat., x. 233. 
quotation) 


486. 
Character of a Good Parson, 59. | 
Accord, sb. 1. Palamon, 1034. Achievement. 2. | 
Palamon, 1620. Acorns. Metamorph., i. 137. 
It is obvious that if such lists as these were com- | 
piled, the references could easily be entered in the | 
copy of Todd’s Johnson which is being used for | 
help in the new work. I feel quite sure that any 
one who will compile such lists, and send them to 
Dr. Murray, Millhill, Middlesex, N.W., will be 
doing good and useful work. It is by no means un- 
interesting. The chief point is, not to be afraid of 
such undertakings ; they are then easy. I would 
do it myself at once if I had but ever so little 
leisure. Surely some one who has leisure will 
volunteer. I note, at the same time, that I did 
not discover, in the short time at my command, 
the right references to Dryden under the words | 
A, 3, abase, abhorrent, abject, abyss (1), accident, | 
account (3), accoutre, achieve, aconite. | 
I ought to add that the number given refers to | 
the word itself, not to the first line in Todd’s 
quotation. Thus, under abstemious, Todd gives | 
a quotation eight lines long ; but the word adbste- 
mious is in 1. 486. Again, I have here used 
abbreviations, such as Ann. Mirab. for “ Annus 
Mirabilis.” This I have done merely to call 
attention to this matter. Such abbreviations | 
should not be used, It is very little more trouble | 
to write the words at length, and then no mistake | 
can arise. Watrer W. Sxeat. 
Cambridge. 


| 





2. AEneid, ii. 90; | 


toute | 


THE CORBET EPITAPH, 1724. 

Amongst the many curious subjects discussed 
in the pages cf the Atheneum by Mr. Dilke 
twenty-five years ago, few are more interesting 
than his remarks on the epitaph by Pope on Miss 
Elizabeth Corbet (or Corbett), who died March l, 
| 1724, and whose monument was erected in St, 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster (Papers of a 
| Critic, 1875, i. 141-163). The subject of inquiry 
which he there suggested has, I think, never beer 
investigated so fully as could be desired ; indeed, 
| the questions which he asked do not seem to have 
elicited any satisfactory replies. There is no doubt 
| that Pope wrote this epitaph, which Dr. Johnson 
mentions as “the most valuable of all Pope’s 
| epitaphs,” about 1720-30; but whether it was 
written on the death of any particular lady, when 
it was written, and when it was first printed, there 
seems to be very little or no evidence. 

It is stated that it first appeared, asan “Epitaph 
on Mrs. Elizabeth Corbett,” in D. Lewis’s Mis- 





Mneid, vi. 395. Absence. 1. Theo- | cellaneous Poems by Several Hands, Lond., 8vo., 
Absolutely. 3. Ann. Mirab., st. 49. | 173) ), p. 89, but without any author’s name ; and 
; Abyss. 3.| that it first appeared as Pope’s in the editions of 
Accomplice. 3. (Second | his works published with his sanction in 1735. 


The question which Mr. Dilke raised on this point 
was, Did Pope write this epitaph on the occasion 
of Miss Corbet’s death in 1724, or did he not 
rather write it on the occasion of Mrs. Cope’s 
death in 1728? And in favour of this latter sug- 
gestion he observes that there is nothing in all 
Pope’s correspondence to show that he knew any- 
thing respecting Miss Corbet or her death, but 
very much to show that he felt deeply for the sad 
and painful death of Mrs. Cope. That Pope 
sanctioned the publication of the epitaph in 1735 
as written on Miss E. Corbet certainly does not 
prove that it was written when she died. Indeed, 
on the assumption that Mr. Dilke was correct in 
his suggestion that it was written for Mrs. Cope, 
it is easily to be understood that Pope was quite 
willing that it should be appropriated for another 
lady, with whom the most scandal-loving of his 
enemies could not pretend to associate his name. 
He really deeply regretted Mrs. Cope’s death, and 
did not care to have her name made public. 

What is wanted is evidence of the publication 
of the epitaph prior to 1730, and also evidence of 
when it was first cut on the stone slab in St. 
Margaret’s Church. There is one point connected 
with this question which may be worthy of men- 
tion. It has been asked, Did Pope know anything 
about the Corbet family? Had he any reason to 


take any interest in the name? It is probable 
that Pope was well acquainted with the writings 
of Ben Jonson, and that he was aware of the 
epitaph which the latter wrote on old Vincent 
Corbet, the gardener of Twickenham (see Under- 
woods, 1640, p. 177) :— 
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; ReEPorT ON THE STATE OF PartiEs In SCOTLAND 
and also that he was no stranger to Richard | seyp ro James IL. in Franxce.—I have before 
Corbet, the old garde ners son, he ho died B shop me a MS. volume which belonged to an extreme ly 
of Norwich in 1635, and who, if he was not the | aged Scotch lady, recently deceased. It is written 


best of bishops, certainly was not the worst of 
poets (see Wocd’s Athene Oxonienses, ii. 594, and 
Aubrey’s Letters, ii. 290). Pope surely must have 
known the bishop’s charming lines to his son, 
another Vincent Corbet, beginning,— 
** What I shall leave thee none can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well ; 

I wish thee (Vin.) before all wealth, 

oth bodily and ghostly health.” 

If Pope heard of the death of Miss Corbet in 
1724, the name could hardly fail to remind him of | 
those former Corbets who had suffered, died, and 
been enshrined in verse, and it is by no means 
improbable that he wrote the epitaph for her, 
though perhaps personally unacquainted with her. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
tury.—In the British Quarterly Review for 
January, 1872, there was a very interesting paper 
entitled “‘ An English Interior in the Seventeenth 
Century,” founded upon the unpublished diary 
(1678-83) of Elias Travers, a Nonconformist 
minister, who was for many years chaplain and 
tutor in the family of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, 
of Ketton Hall, in Suffolk. Although a rigid 
Nonconformist, and one of those who suffered 
under the Act of 1662, he appears to have been a 

warm admirer of Shakespeare. The diary, which 
is written in Latin, gives a minute account of the 
manner in which he spent his time. The writer 
of the article says :— 

** His wre is wed a very mixed character, including 
a jumble of divinity, history, poetry, geography, and 
natural hist ory, 80 a ly alternated tha t from a long 





reading of the Psalms he falls back upon Shakespeare's | 


once even confesses ‘ prius Shakpeare 


comedies ; nay, 
quam sacras literas legi.’ 
And again :— 

“ But Shakespeare gives our chaplain his highest in- 
tellectual treat, and hours are spent over his historical 
plays and comedies, including those which he describes 
‘ominosorum titulorum,’ ‘ Multum laboris circa nihil’ 
et ‘ Amoris labor perditus.” The course of reading was 
not a little grotesque. Three or four Psalms are im- 
mediately succeeded by King Lear, that again by the 
= litations of M, de Brieux, On the Vanity of Human 

Wishes.” 


‘ 


These glimpses of Shakespeare in a semi-Puritan | 
household of the seventeenth century are of con- | I. 


siderable interest, and make one desire to have 
more. If the diary is not to be printed 
entirety (which it would seem eminently to deserve), 
perhaps the present possessor of the manuscript 


| - 
| King 


| 


in a clear hand of the period, and is a copy of 


report on the aspect of political parties in Scotland, 
which appears to have been sent, circa 1693, to 
James II. by an adherent of inction. 
There are 104 pages. The following is a transcript 
of the first of these :— 

“ By this which I humbly offer to your Mat’ I'm far 
from presenting it as an exact Relation of all that has 
hapened these six unhappy years. All I intend is ~ 
give you a short view of your affairs in Scotland sinc 
the beginning of the Revolution, that your Majesty ms . 
| know when you attempt the recovery of your just Rights 
whom you may relye on, for all those that have kept 
firme to y" dewtie after so long and severe a tryall you 
may safelie depend on, and those that appeared at first 
against you and now pretend to be in your service [?), 
having mist yt they expected by this Revolution, you 
may be persuaded nothing will ever make them throwghly 
so but a sufficient force. I shall say nothing in this out 
of partialitie, nor any thing that is not consistent with 
my knowledge, and cannot be denyed by those I write 
of, there being so many witnesses alive that can aggre 
the trowth of all I shall offer to give your Ma'* an ac- 
count of, which I pretend I may do as justly tho’ not so 
correctly as any of your Subjects, having had the honour 
to be so much trusted before this Revolution by your 
Ma", and have been so deeply concerned in all the un- 
successful attempts that have been made for your Ser- 
vice 

“Tlow discontent and jealousy began and disturbed 
the happy peace the nation was in after the defeat of 
the Duke of Munmouth and Earle of Argyle I cannot 
give your Ma"* so good an acct of without going a little 
back and letting you know the reasons giuen for y".” 


Has this narrative been published ? 


CALCUTTENSIS. 


dist 





Tue Verxey Famity.—The following two 
paragraphs, from the Times of May 14 and 15, ms ay 
prove of use to some of the res uders of “ N. & Q.’ 


“Aw Orp PorrticaL Connexton.—A umauiee 
writes :—‘ The owners of Claydon have represented the 
county of Bucks and its five boroughs—Buckingham, 
Wycombe, Aylesbury, Amersham, Wendover —at different 
times from the year 1552 to 1880, and always on the 
Liberal side in politics. Edward VI., 1552, Sir Edmund 
Verney, for Buckinghamshire, and Sir ancis Verney, 
for Buckingham ; Philip and Mary, 1555, Sir Edmund 
Verney, for Buckinghamshire, and Sir Francis Verney, 











in its | Wiliam and Mary, (Convention Parliament), 


(Standard Bearer), 


for Buckingham ; James I1., 1623, Sir Edmund Verney 
Buckingham; Charles I., 1627, Sir 
Verney (Standard Bearer), Buckingham; 
1640, Sir Edmund Verney (Standard Bearer), 
Aylesbury; 1640, Sir 
Wycombe ; Charles 
Verney, Aylesbury ; 
Buckingham ; 
Suckingham ; 
1658, Sir 
Ralph Verney, Buckingham; Anne, 1710, Sir John 
Verney, Buckinghamshire; 1713, J. Verney, Lord Fer- 


| Edmund 

Charles L., 
Wycombe. and Mr. Ralph Verney, 

Edmund Verney (Standard Bearer) 
(Long Parliament), Sir Ralph 
| Charles II., 1680, Sir Ralph Verney, 
II., 1624, Sir Ralph Verney, 





| James 
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managh, Amersham ; George I., 1714, J. Verney, Vis- 
count Fermansgh, Amersham (in his place, deceased, 
Ralph Verney, Viscount Fermanagh) ; 1722, Ralph Ver- 
ney, Viscount Fermanagh, Amersham; George IIL, 
1754, Ralph, Earl Verney, Wendover; 1768, Ralph, 
second Earl Verney, Buckinghamshire; 1790, Ralph, 
second Earl Verney, Buckinghamshire—last male of the 
old family of Verney. William IV., 1832 and 1835, 
Victoria, 1837, 1847 (during this Parliament M.P. for 
Bedford), 1857, 1859, 1865, 1868, and 1880, Sir Harry 
Verney, Buckingham. In 1472, Sir Ralph Verney, Lord 
Mayor, was M.P, for London “ on the side of progress.”’” 
**Sir,—Under the above heading a correspondent in 
the Times of to-day gives a detailed account of the poli- 
tical services of the family of Verney, of Claydon, in 
juxtaposition with Sir Harry Verney's name, the present 
owner of the estates. The writer states that the second 
Earl Verney was the last male of the old family. This | 
conveys a wrong impression, as I am the only male 
representative of the race, being the only male descendant 
of Sarah Cave, Baroness Braye, who was declared by the 
House of Lords, in 1839, the heir general of the Verneys. 
The barony and earldom of Verney became extinct, but 
the barony of Braye, a claim to which the Verneys in- 
herited as descendants of the first Lord Braye, was 
allowed to their only blood relation, my grandmother. 
The reason of this was that the Braye peerage, unlike 
that of Verney, was ‘ by writ.’ It would appear that the 
ancient family of Lord Willoughby de Broke derive from 
another stock of Verney or Vernai, distinct from my 
own. I am, sir, your obedient servant, * Braye.” 
A. Grancer Herr, 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Ericram.—In the Mélanges Historiques (Orange, 
1675), the origin of a well-known epigram is thus 
given :— 

“Le Pére Vavasseur dans ses epigrammes, 

‘Has Matho mendicis fecit justissimus zdes, 
Hos et mendicos fecerat ante Matho.’ 
Ce savant Jésuite, faisant cette Epigramme, semble 
avoir pensé au trait que donna Louis onzieme au Chance- 
lier Rolin, que M. de Couvrelles raporte en ces termes, 
dans ses voyages MSS. 

* Beaune est une ville fort renommée pour le bel 
Hopital qu’y a fait bastir Messire Nicolas Rolin Chance- 
lier de Bourgongne, qui est si beau que je ne pense pas 
qu'ils’en trouve un semblable en toute la chrestienté, 


written, seem to be by a former owner of the 
volume, Who was he? 

In these Mélanges Historiques is an anecdote, 
not in the printed memoirs of the Reine Margue- 
rite, which shows that Catherine de’ Medici’s 

| hatred of the Protestants may have arisen from 
| other than political causes. It is from the Com- 
mentaires de Théveneau sur les Préceptes de S. Louis 
& Philippe son fils. He says :— 

“La Reine Marguerite a laissé par histoire de Ja cour 
escrite & la main, & qui est tombée entre les miennes, 
que sur toutes choses la Reine Catherine sa mére avoit 
pris garde que ses enfans ne fussent abreuvez des dogmes 
de Calvin; & qu'un jour elle tira des pochettes de 
Henry III. les Pseaumes de la version de Marot, & 
chassa ceux qui estoyent pres de luy, & qui s’efforcoyent 
de lui faire gouster le breuvage d'une nouvelle doctrine,” 

tatpH N. James, 


Ashford, Kent. 

[The above has already appeared, in part, in our 
columns (see “ N. & Q,” 5t* 8, iii. 402), but only as a 
translation. The original may enable some French 
correspondent to answer the query. } 


Parattet Passaces, Imirations, &c.—In the 
Handbook of Familiar Quotations (Murray, 1853), 
and in the Index to Familiar Quotations, by J.C, 
Grocott, 1863, the authorship of the line— 

“ He comes too near who comes to be denied.” 
is attributed to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
and there is no doubt it is in her poem of The 
Lady's Resolve,—said to have been written on a 
window soon after her marriage, in 1713,— without 
any mark of quotation (Works, 1803, vol. v. p. 104). 
The later compiler appears to have followed the 
earlier one without inquiry, for both give the line 
as above, whereas in the alleged original it stands, 

** He comes too near that comes to be denied.” 
And both give the title of the poem from which it 
is taken as The Woman’s—not, as is correct, the 
Lady’s— Resolve. 

Now the line is only Lady M. W. Montagu’s 
by adoption, for it occurs in The Wife, by Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and it is very probable that no 





principalement pour la netteté ; cette maison resser.tant 
plustost un Hostel de Prince qu'un Hopital. Je ne 
saurois oublier a ce propos l’aigué réponce que fit le Roy | 
Louis onzieme & un qui luy fuisant voir le dit Hopital, | 
luy louoit la charité de M, Rolin; car il luy dit qu'il | 
estoit bien raisonnable qu'ayant fait tant de pauvres en 
ea vie, il fist faire devant mourir une maison pour les 
loger.’ 

In a handwriting of apparently the seventeenth 
century, in the volume from which I make this 
extract, is the following translation of the above 
epigram :— 

“Just Matho made those dwellings for y* poor, 

» ” 
Tis well : but hee had made y™ poor before. 

By whom is this translation? On the cover of 
the book is written, by a later hand :— 

“ Tf y* do shew wt Rome's power was in her prime 

You yet do shew y* mightyer power of time.” 


These lines, from the manner in which they are 





plagiarism was intended, but that the marks of 
quotation were omitted in the MS. or overlooked 
by the editor. At all events, it will be well for 
the next compiler of quotations to restore it to the 
right authority. Cuartes WYLIE. 


“Osstan’s AppREss To THE Suy.”—I am very 
sorry to learn that among the books bequeathed 
by the late Senator Sumner to the Harvard Uni- 
versity there is a copy of Macpherson’s Ossian, in 
which, as I well know, appears in manuscript a 
truly poetic version of “Ossian’s Address to the 
Sun,” said to have been done into vigorous verse 
by Lord Byron. I am indeed sorry for Harvard 
University, for the late Senator Sumner (who must 
have been deceived), and for literary men generally, 
but most unhesitatingly aver that the author of 
Childe Harold, though a great admirer of Mac- 
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pherson’s work, had nothing whatever in common 
with that particular book. Those two volumes 
(octavo) are well known to me. They contain not 
only the address in question and the cleverly 
forged signature of the poet, but also a great many 
pointed marginal notes, set forth in a hand pain 
fully like unto Byron’s. It is not too much to say 
that these volumes are known in England to be 
the victims of a thoroughpaced literary forgery, 
and, as such, should be relegated to the oblivion 
they deserve. But, while their spurious character 
may be easily demonstrated, the fact still remains 
that the lines beginning, 

“O thou! who rollest in yon azure field,” 
betoken a vast amount of poetic estro, and are con- 
sequently by no means unworthy of respectful 
attention. It would, I think, not be unprofitable 
were some readers of “ N. & Q.” to endeavour to 


throw light upon their birth, and show the world | 


under what circumstances and in what shape (for 
I do not believe they first appeared in the volumes 
under notice) they came into being. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
Kew, Surrey, 


Sr. Wiyirrep’s Moss.—“ St. Winifred’s Moss 
(brought me from Holy-well), if rubb’d, it smells 
like Orris,as some Ferns do, and tastes like Orris, 
Bitterish, Hot, and Aromatick. But by the stalks 
in it, it is rather a Fern than a Moss.”—The 
Touchstone of Medicines, by Sir John Floyer, 
London, 1687, vol. i. p. 153. 

Witiiam Ggorce Biack. 


Corrix-Lips PuLacep BEFORE Doors.—From 
a recent number of the St. Petersburg Herald, it 
appears that it is a general custom in Russia to 
place the coffin-lid before the door of a house in 
which a dead body is lying. In towns, where the 
narrow staircase is sometimes used by many 
persons and different families, this sometimes 
leads to accidents. Wituiam E, A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton. 


“ Toxo For yam.”—This is a common expression 
among sailors in the navy ; for instance, “ He’ll 
get loko for yam,” 1.¢., “ he’ll get paid out,” “ he’ll 
be punished.” In the Slang Dictionary “ toko for 
yam” is said to mean a quid pro quo, a Roland 
for an Oliver, “ possibly from a system of barter 
carried on between sailors and aborigines.” Iam 
told that the expression hails from the West Indies. 
Yam is the name of the well-known large esculent 
root, and toko=coco, which is a vegetable some- 
thing like vegetable marrow or marrow-squash, 
grown and eaten (with relish) in Jamaica. For 
t=c, see Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. 184 (ed. 1871). 

A. L. Maruew. 


Tue Dickinson Gatitery.—The readers of 


“N. & Q.” should visit the “ Dickinson Gallery,” 


l : pete 
| No. 114, New Bond Street. It is a loan exhibition 


of miniatures, ranging from Isaac Oliver and 
| Hilliard to the present century. It is superfluous 
| to say that in such a collection (and it is a large 
one) there must be treasures of surpassing merit 
land absorbing interest. I will only say that 
| amongst them is Isaac Oliver's picture of the three 
| brothers, Anthony Maria Browne, second Viscount 
| Montague, and John and William, lent by the 
| Marquis of Exeter. The merits of this wonderful 
| picture are stupendous, It is an exhibition in it- 
self. Baroness Burdett Coutts, amongst several 
other miniatures, has lent Peter Oliver's portrait of 
Arabella Stuart. This has suffered ; but her lady- 
ship has wisely, upon wise advice, abstained from 
any attempt at restoration of the original. It is 
now being reproduced by Mr. J. J. Foster, a step 
| which shows the good taste of that gentleman, who 
recommended it, and of the baroness, who accepted 
| the recommendation. The catalogue prepared by 
| Mr. Foster is a perfect thing of the kind, and 
should be preserved, H. C. C. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“ Pacor.”—What is the meaning of this word, 
which occurs in some verses by “ T. T. in com- 
mendation of the Authour, his Worke,” prefixed 
to “Cynthia, with Certaine Sonnets, and the 
Legend of Cassandra, by Richard Barnefeilde, 
London, 1595,” reprinted for the Roxburghe Club, 

1876 !— 
| « Rays d from the Cynders of the thrice-sact towne: 

ILLrons sooth-telling SyBILLIST appeares, 

Eclipsing Pheebus’ love, with scornefull frowne, 

Whose tragicke end, affords warme-water teares, 

For pitty wanting Pacor, none forbeares, 

Such period haps, to beauties price ore-priz’d : 

Where Janvs-faced love, doth lurke disguiz’d.” 
Is it a misprint for Parce? There is a copy of 
the original edition in the Bodleian, and a second 
was in Heber’s collection, part iv. Where is this 
now? Dr. Grosart, editor of the Roxburghe Club 
| reprint, conjectures (p. 233) that “T. T.” may be 
Thomas Tuke, whose first work appeared in 1608 ; 
but I am inclined to suppose that these letters 
“T. T.” may be for Thomas Thin (or Thynne), a 
college contemporary ; for Barnfield entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, Nov. 27, 1589, and the 
admission register of that college has on “ June 2, 
| 1591, Thomas Thin, Wilts, Arm. Fil. 14,” so that 
| he would have been eighteen when Cynthia was 
| published, and three years only younger than 
| Barnfield. W. E. Bockvey. 


Tue Hattamsuire Hont.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Locksley Chase, near Sheffield, there was 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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in existence, thirty years ago, a very curious in- 


stitution known as the Hallamshire Hunt. Its 
members were nearly all poor working men, 
grinders, peasants, and the like. Those who could 
afford it kept a hound apiece, those who could not 
contributed a small sum of money instead. Led 
by a huntsman dressed in green and gold, and bear- 
ing a small bugle, this motley crowd of sportsmen | 
followed the chase on foot. The hunt was said tohave 
been established for upwards of two hun lred years, 
and Dr. Spencer T. Hall (the “Sherwood Forester”), 
in his Peak and Plain, published in 1853, suggests 
that it had some connexion with the Robin Hood 
traditions, and, indeed, adduces it as evidence in | 
favour of regarding Locksley in Yorkshire, rather | 
than Locksley in Staffordshire, as the birthplace of 
the famous outlaw. The Hallamshire Hunt was 
still in being when Dr. Spencer T. Hall wrote 
Peak and Plain, for he says, “I have often met 
with and sometimes run with them in the still wild 
and primitive dells and cloughs of the Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire border.” Can any one tell me 
whether the hunt still exists, and whether there is 
any ground for supposing it to have been a relic of 
the Robin Hood traditions or to have any connexion 
whatever with our great ballad hero? I take 
a special interest in all that relates to Robin Hood, 
and as I am engaged in collecting every scrap of 
legendary lore that is linked with his name I shall 
feel grateful for any out-of-the-way information 
which readers of “ N. & Q.” may have it in their 
power to impart. Witimorr Dixon. 


| 


A Prayer For tne East Inpra Company.— 
In a folio prayer-book in my possession is carefully 
pasted the following :— 

“A Prayer for the Right Honourable East-India Com- 

any. 

“Almighty, and most Merciful God, who art the 
Sovereign Protector of all that Trust in Thee, and the 
Author of all Spiritual and Temporal Blessings, We thy 
most unworthy Creatures, do most humbly Implore thy 
Goodness for a plentiful Effusion of thy Grace upon our 
Employers, thy Servants, the Right Honourable Aust 
India Company of England ; Prosper them in all their 
Public Undertakings, and make them famous and suc- 
cessful in all their Governments, Colonies, and Commerce 
both by Sea and Land, so that they may prove a Public 
Blessing by the Increase of Honour, Wealth, and Power 
to our Native Country, as well as to themselves: continue 
their Favours towards us, and Inspire their Generals 
Presidents, Agents, and Councils in these remote parts 
of the World, and all others that are intrusted with any 
Authority under them, with Piety towards Thee our 
God, and with Wisdom, Fideli ty, and Cir cumspection in 
their several Stations, that We may all Discharge our 
respective Duties faithfully, and Live virtuously in due 
Obedience to our Superiors, and in Love, Peace and 
Charity one towards another, that these /ndian Nations | 
among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation, may be ir >a just Est i for 
our Holy Profession of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom be Honour, Praise, and Glory, 
now and for ever, A , F 

“ Imprimatur, April 20, 1694, H. Lonpoy.” 


i 











By whom was this prayer composed, which appears 
to have been used by the servants of the Company 
after the renewal of the Charter in 1693? The 
Bishop of London at that time was Compton. 
EpwarpD HAaILsTong, 
Walton Hall, 


Sreryey Cuurcu.—A collection of the church- 


| yard inscriptions was made some thirty years ago 


by a gentleman who had collected mach valuable 


| information relating to that parish. My informant 


on this point was Mr. Price, the late clerk. I 
much wish to refer to the MS. It is more than 


probable that since the collection in question was 


made many of the monumental slabs have dis- 
uppeared and others have become unreadable. 
J. J. Howarp. 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 





Some years ago a copy of all the inscriptions on 
the monuments and gravestones in Stepney Church 
and churchyard was made by a gentleman (a 
Mr. Hird or Hurd). Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
say whether the MS. is in existence, and, if so, 
where it can be seen ? T. N. 


“ Banavity.”—Here is a new word, the first 
appearance of which should be noted. In an 
article in the Pall Mail Gawtte, May 11, on “The 
Niagara Reservation,” I read :— 

“ When any object—a statue, a building, or a poem— 
reaches a certain degree of celebrity it begins to have an 
air of banality. Its name is so often taken in vain that 
we begin to associate it with the absurdities of common- 
place admiration,” &c. 

What is “ banality”? 


[See French dictionaries, s,v. ‘ 


J. B. R. 


Sanalité,”] 


Lanpec Famtty.—Having obtained no informa- 
tion as to the likely derivation of this uncommon 
surname, will you allow me to repeat the inquiry, 
and to ask for any information respecting persons 
of the name, arms, &c.? Counties, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Monmouth, &c. Family of Baron inter- 
married. There must be old monuments in 
churches and other records, as it was an important 
county family. R. T. Samve. 

[See “ N. & Q,,” 5S. xi, 169, 336, 458; xii. 38.] 

Heratpic.—Whose arms in the seventeenth 
century were, Argent, three lions passant sable? 

G. B. 8. 

“O py rivers,’ &c.—There is a glee, I think 

by Sir H. Bishop, bearing this title. The words 


| of the first verse are as follows, and are said to be 


* from Shakespeare” :— 
“O by rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ! 
The shepherd swains shall dance and play, 
For they delight on each May day. 
With a fa, la, la,” &e. 
There is nothing like this in Shakespeare, except 
the quotation from Marlowe’s “Come live with 
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me and be my love,” in the Merry Wives of 


Windsor, which was once falsely attributed to Shake- 
speare. 
set to Bishop’s music? The second verse is a still 
further departure from the original of Marlowe. 
C. 8. J. 


BorssE—=W oopnam.—“ At Kingston, Norfolk, 
Major-General Borsse, King’s German Legion, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Captain W ood- 
ham.” In the eighty-eighth volume of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 80 (Dec., 1815), the 
above marriage is announced. What Kingston is 
this, and who were the parties married / 
T. J. M. 


Stafford. 


Tue Frexcn STANDARDS CAPTURED AT THE | 


Battie oF Ramivies.—In the note to the picture 
of “ Marlborough after the Battle of Ramilies,” by 
E. Crofts, in the Royal Academy, it is stated that 
the English captured eighty French standards at 
that battle. What became of these standards? 
They are surely not all of them now at Chelsea 
Hospital. J. H. M. 


“Pappocray.”—In the parish of Eskdale, Cum- 


berland, there is a house called I addoc ray.” I 
was there recently, and asked the meaning of the 
word, and was told that “ paddoc” was the pro- 
vincial word for toad, and that in front of the 


Casse in the Revue Historique for May-June, 1880 


| (“ Napoléon et le Roi Louis,” p. 118) :— 


Who is the author of the altered version, | 


‘' Le prince Louis-Napoléon étant parvenu a s’echapper 
du chiteau de Ham avant la mort de son pére, espéra 
pouvoir passer en Italie et arriver assez & temps pour le 
voir un dernier fois, L’Angleterre ne le permit pas, les 
passeporte nécessaires lui furent refusés.” 

This is a strange, and indeed an unintelligible, 
story to an Englishman. Is there any foundation 
for it ? R. W. Burnie. 


Frater Famity.—-Any information as to this 
family, late of the parish of Greenlaw, Berwick- 
shire, will be highly valued. Also any information 
as to how they acquired the name of Frater. 

GEORGE F RATER, 

7, Lorne Street, Chester. 

“Tae Rep Bary.”—On what authority does Mr. 
Charles Hindley rest the assertion, which he makes 
at p. 189 of his Life and Times of James Catnach, 
that Dr. Maginn “ wrote for Knight & Lacey, 
the publishers in Paternoster Row, a novel 
embodying the strange story of the Polstead 
murder in 1828, under the title of The Red 
Barn”? I have before mea copy of this “Tale 
founded on Fact,” embellished with a portrait of 
William Corder, and it seems so utterly impro- 
bable that Dr. William Maginn had anything to 
do with it, that very strong evidence would have 


| to be produc 11 before one could admit the correct- 
\ 


house there used to be a swamp where toads | 


abounded. 
with the Icelandic word padreki=toad driver, and 
from which comes Patrick: whence the legend that 
St. Patrick drove the toads from Ireland! 

Henry Bett. 
Muncaster. 


Curistorner GriveKk came to London in 1745, 
and composed for the Italian opera. Is it known 
where he resided ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“Tne Avtnor’s [Samvurrt Austin] ANSWER TO 
Mr. Raxpotrn’s Poems, stytep ‘ Love Fonpiy 
REFUSED FoR ConscIENCE SAKE,’ ” &.—Was the 
above ever published? It is quoted in A Pane- 
gyrick on his Srered Majesties Royal Person, 
Charles 11., London, 1661 Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


“THe Sur 
poem of tw 


“¢ Averse from life, nor well resolv’d to die” 








& poe tical answer by Jr. 


Pear Tree Vicarage ithampton. 


Lovis Nat s PREVENTED LEAVIN 
ENGLAND 1} Irary.—I find the following re- 


marka 





Can this be in any way connected | 


C. W. 8S. 


ness of the ascription. 

“ Witt-o’-THE-wisp.”—According to its sy- 
nonymous term, “ Jack-o’-lantern,” this is a popular 
ibbreviation of “ Willy with the wisp or broom.” 


| But can any of your folk-lore students tell me how 


it came to denote an ignts Sati us or fe u follet or 
Irrlicht ? The German equivalent of Irrlicht, 
viz., Lrrwisch, which literally means a “ foolish 
wisp of straw,” as well as the Swedish correspond- 
ng term Lycktgubbe, originally denoting a lantern 
bearer, seem to lead us back to the same popular 
tl n, derived from a common Teutonic 

This superstition has evidently found its 
ullest and most characteristic expression in the 
two English names which bring it down to the 


present day. H. Krel 

Oxford. 

See “N.& Q S. viii 1: 4th S. jij 
12 §2, 321; Sth 8, iv. 2u9, 2 x. 400, 449; 
Xl, 

Heratpic.—To wl family do the following 
arms belong !—Azur fesse ermine and in chief 
three fleurs-de-lis They ire q ered by Skippe 
n ionument in Little D rch, co. Glou- 

ster rhe Skippes were or llya Here l- 

re family. W. C. Heani 


French far Laurent de la 
Laurencie bore, as is well known, for arms, Azure, 
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a double-headed eagle disp. argent, and also or, 
in variation, as well as argent, beaked and mem- 
bered gules. In the whole range of the “ Armorie” 
of Europe it is the only family named Laurence, 
or anything like Laurence, which bears an eagle. 
It has been ascertained authoritatively that Adol- 
phus Laurens, who married a Dutch lady named 
Gukinga in 1637, and afterwards held high official 
posts in Holland, bore this French coat, and was 
“not of a Dutch or Flemish family.” Thomas 
Laurens, also a resident of the same town in 
Holland prior to 1662, being then a young man, 
bore the same arms, but with a variation in the 
crest, and called his eldest son, born in 1665, 
Laurens Laurence, who again named a son Laurence 
Laurence, and he, in turn, his son Lemon Laurence 
Laurence. Does this indicate a corruption of 
Laurent de la Laurencie, brought about by time 
and English domicile? The Laurences, hereditary 
officers of the Count of Flanders, are said to have 
come from Saxony. Sp. 


Jewesses AND Wics.—Having frequently to 
pass through the savoury purlieus of Whitechapel, 
I have long been much puzzled by the fact that a 
very large number of Jewesses, otherwise not having 
any age-stricken appearance, wear wigs. All my 
inquiries as to the cause were fruitless, until the 
other day a local observer informed me that all the 
lower-class Dutch Jewesses are compelled by their 
religious ritual to have their heads shaved on 
marrying. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw 
any light on this depilatory regulation, if such 
indeed it be ? James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








Rysprarck, tHe Scvipror.—Did Rysbraeck 
ever execute a bust of William Harvey? If he 
did so, in whose possession is it now? 

CHartes Witiiams, F.R.C.S. 


Norwich. 


A Pouritan Hyruy.— Can any one give me the 
words of a Puritan hymn, one verse of which is as 
follows :— 

“My soul is but a rusty Lock, 
Lord, oil it with Thy Grace ; 
Ard rub it, rub it, rub it, Lord, 
Until I see Thy Face.” 
A.W. | 

Arms or Licntnaset.—In September, 1750, | 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, Mary, only child and heir | 
of John Lighthasel by Sarah his wife, married 
Marmaduke Langdale, of Southampton Row, | 
Bloomsbury. Iam desirous of discovering what 
arms the family of Lighthasel bore, and shall be 
much obliged to you or any of your correspondents 
who can help me to a solution of my difficulty. 

D. G. C.'E. 

AvTnors OF QUOTATIONS WaxtTep.— 

“Is he dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high?” G. W. 





| lib. iii. tit. xvi. p. 249 


Replies. 


THE ALTAR IN THE PYX CHAMBER, WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 
(6 S. i. 334, 379, 400.) 

The words of Grostete are, “ Neque usurpentur ad 
alios usus quam ad Divinorum celebrationem, ut, 
videlicet, non molantur super ea colores, vel alia 
fiant in eis consimilia”; in the latter cases I fear the 
canonical stone would suffice (Excerp. of Ecgbright, 
740, c. li.; Canons of London, 1071, c. vii.; Bishop 
Montague, 1638, 2 Rep. Rit. Comm., 580), as it is 
prescribed for the altar and its slab. 

1. The slab or mensa was removable in certain 
cases or from a violated church :— 

“Altare exigitur lapideum...est duplex, stabile, et 
portatile. Primum dicitur lapis integer qui toti super- 
imponitur moli. Secundum, petra sucrata, est parvus 
ille lapis, continens in se sigillum sepulchri, in quo 
sanctorum reliquiz reponuntur. Proprie nuncupatur 
altare, licet reponatur super aliam materiam lapidibus 
erectam cui vulgariter nomen altaris tribuitur. Quando 
violatur ecclesia, petra sacratz possunt de una ad al 
ecclesiam transportari et propterea dicuntur portati 

Scarfantoni, lib. iii. tit. i. p. 8. 

“ Altaria possunt esse lignea vel terrea sive ex alia 
materia quoad partes remotiores dummodo pars proximior 
et principalior sit lapidea quam vulgo aram vocamus, 
Quotiescunque ara ex uno loco ad alterum defertur, ibi 
celebrari potest quod in firmo non procedit, nam ablata 
forma per mensam superiorem ipsius destruitur conse 
cratio.”—Frances., c. v. p. 90. 

There are several instances of English tables of 
stone laid on supports, 

2. The superaltar was of marble or precious 
stone, laid upon an altar as an occasional and festal 
ornament, not socketed or embedded in it, but 
framed in metal or wood so as to be portable : 
“ Firmiter fixa in circumdante ligno ut non move- 
atur ab ipso” (Grostete, Ep, lii.). “‘ Superaltare 
de lapide iaspidis, subtus [et] in circuitu argenteo 
[argento decenter] inclusum” (Trokelowe, 452; 
Gesta, ii. 365). “A superaltare garnished with 
silver and gilte and parte golde, called the Greate 
Saphire of Glastonbury” (Monasticon, i. 65 ; com- 
pare York, vi. 1205). Sometimes it had feet: 
“Stat super quatuor pedes argenti” (ibid.). “St. 
Paul's, unum superaltare de iaspide incluso platis 
argenteis et deauratis ” (Dugdale, 235). “ Super- 
altare de iaspide capsa argentea deaurata” (¢bid., 
204). There is a secondary sense of the word 
(Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, i. 232), which occurs 
in the works of Ridley and Bale, but is not relevant 
to the subject. 

3. Relics were not essential or indispensable in 
England: “Si tamen consecretur altare sine 
reliquiis, tenet consecratio. Reliquiz non sunt 
de substantia consecrationis altaris” (Lyndw., 
but no altar, unless of 





stone, was consecrated with chrism. 
4. The deficiencies of the slab at Westminster 
The ecclesiologist notes that it is 


are patent. 
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broken and has neither consecration crosses nor 
locus reliquiarum ; it is “ of different material and 


workmanship from the rest”; the “ sinking is an | 


evidently inserted stone”—such is the testimony 
of the architect. It could only have been used 
with a superaltar laid upon it, but we have no 
notice that this altar was marked by such a dis- 
tinction; and, moreover, it is not so much as 
mentioned in the very full inventory made at the 
Suppression. It appears, therefore, in such a ques- 
tionable shape, sans date, sans everything, that we 
need hardly wait for evidence to prove whether it 
be the original although mutilated slab, but 
readily admit, as an alternative more probable, 
that it is a later substitute for a mensa which, for 
some unknown cause, had been removed. 

5. The English rubric for consecration of an 
altar is as follows :—“ De ipsa aqua crismata faciat 
mense dicens....deinde in 


crucem in medio 


dextera parte atque in sinistra per quatuor cornua | 


altaris faciat similiter cruces” (Lansd. MS, 461, 
fo. 152). “ Quo facto lavet tabulam altaris de aqua 
sacrata” (ibid., fo. 152b). “ Tune de oleo sancti- 
ficato ad catechumenos faciat pontifex crucem in 
medio altaris et per quatuor angulos altaris” 
fo. 153b). In this Pontifical of the fifteenth cen- 
tury a bishop 18 represented placing the relics, 
within a gilt capsula, on the front of the slab, in a 
square orifice, the outer side being open. It states 
that, owing to the fewness of relics and rarity of 
canonization, the ceremonial was then infrequent ; 
but it adds that it is made “ mensa altaris pen- 
dendo elevata et postea deposita et cementata, 
facta quadrata fossa in altari usque medium aper- 
tura patenta, ante vel retro vel a latere ita quod 
possit claudi cum tabula lapidea bené linita et 
cementata” (ibid., 136b). “Si habeantur reliquie 
in altari reponende, elevetur ab altari mensa in 
altum ad distanciam duorum cubitorum, et ita 


suspendatur ut possit facile reponi super altare, et 


circuitum altaris ” (ibid., 115). 
Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


The Pontificale Romanum provides ceremonies 
for the consecration of an altar when the relic 
sepulchre is either “‘in medio tabule altaris, a 
parte superiori, vel in stipite a parte anteriori, aut 
posteriori,” or “in medio summitatis  stipitis.” 
Meratus, on Gavantus, considers cases when “ ex 
dispensatione apostolica, vel ex incuria, nulle in 
alturi conserventur reliquiz (intellige de reliquiis 
que esse debent in ara consecrata ; non de illis 
que ponuntur ad ornamentum super altare).” It 
is remarkable that the words in the Ordinary of 
the Roman Mass (“quorum reliquiz hic sunt”), 
which gave rise to this comment and to the dif- 
ference of opinion as to their omission at altars 
wherein were no relics, did not occur, so far as I 
know, in the Missal of any English use. But 
Lyndwood held that an altar ought not to be con- 


ibid.., | 
|} in quo reliq ize sunt reponenda , 





| 


~ 
secrated without relics. [See passage above cited 
| by Mr. Watcorr. ] 

The altar slab which stands in the crypt of St. 
| Wulframn’s, Grantham, has no original incision, 
not even any crosses in the mensa, but there is a 
large cavity in the front of the substructure, which, 
I suppose, was opened and rifled in the sixteenth 
century. On the inclusion of old corporas-cloths 
and other relics in altars, see Maskell’s Ancient 
Liturgy, pp. 16-19, note 17 (1846). However, it 
seems plain from certain rubrics in the York 
Pontifical (Surtees Soc., ed. Henderson, pp. 74, 
110, 121) that altars were sometimes consecrated 
without relics, which was more honest than forging 
them. Super-altars (lapides portabiles or itinerarit) 
were in York sometimes consecrated with the same 
rites as the larger fixed altars, sometimes “ more 
Gallicorum sive Romanorum” (ibid., 124). But 
Bishop Bainbridge’s edition of that rite differs 
from the printed Roman Pontificals in the former 
half of the offi e, and omits all mention of relics, 
while the modern Roman use requires them to be 
inserted even in such portable slabs. It is in- 
teresting to hi id in that service the historical word 
” used as a synonym for “ sepulchrum 
Pontef. Rom., 
i“ De Altaris Portatilis Consecratione” The 
| cover, “tabula vel lapis,” is secured by the builder 
mortar, made of “ calx, arena, 
Altaris Consecra- 

Cur. W. 


‘ 


‘confessio 


with consecrated 
sive tegula trita” (ibid., “De 


tione’ 


When I was in the Pyx Chapel I found that the 
total length of the original slab was, and is, about 
6 ft. lin., the breadth about 2 ft. 9in.; the middle 
third of the slab contains the sinking, one inch 
deep and about two feet in diameter, which adjoins 
the front and westward edge. This middle third 
J. T. M. states to be of a different stone from the 
rest of the altar, which he consequently describes 
as being “ patched.” When I leisurely examined 
the slab, with the help of an assistant, and two 
porters carrying large oil lamps, I noticed the 
omission of the usual five crosses, but I saw nothing 
which I could describe as a “patch” in the altar. 


| Had I observed the middle third of the altar to be 


certainly of a different stone from the rest—and 
J. T. M. says that the “ sinking is in an evidently 


| inserted stone ”"—I should have considered that a 


true mensa was wanting, and that three stones 
now fill its place, that stone which covers the 
whole of the middle third of the altar being pro- 
bably itself the seal, closing the sepulchre under- 
neath, which was often in the top of the sub- 
structure, as I have explained in my paper on 
“ Sealed Altar Slabs,” previously referred to. 

My present belief is that, with the north-west 
corner purposely broken off, we still have the 
remains of the original true altar slab, although 
the five crosses be wanting. Dean Stanley, indeed, 
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when I visited the chapel, supposed the erection 
to be an altar tomb, and, when we quitted the 
chapel, pointed out to me his statement to that 
effect in the Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
As I could not accept his view, it was proposed 
that we should return. The seven huge locks of 
the ponderous doors were accordingly unlocked 
for the second time, and when we had re-entered, 
I went forward and raised the movable stone cover 
which caps the perforated Early English pedestal, 
towards the south-west of the altar, and showed 
those who were present the hidden piscina, in- 
dicating the fact of there having been, at all events, 
an altar. 

With regard to the inquiry, Where were the 
relics put when the slab had no sepulchre in it 
and stoud on pillars, as that in the west gallery of 
the Lady Chapel at Gloucester? I reply that it 
would perhaps be easier to say where the relics 
might not be put than where we know they actually 
were put. The phrase in the prayer, referring to 
the saint or saints whose “ relliquise hic sunt,” 
admitted of a very wide interpretation. In the 
Gloucester example, where the slab is built into 
the east wall, it would have been easy to prop it 
up at the consecration with the addition of two 
pillars containing the relics, the bases of which 
remain. W. H. Sewe t. 


Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Tue Pvustication or Cuurcn Reaisters (5% 
S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; 
viii. 53, 152 ; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326, 377; 
6" 8. i. 372).—It is recommended that a copy of 
the various parochial registers should be made 
and deposited in some convenient place of access 
for each locality. But it should be remembered 
that such a copy does, or ought to, exist in the 
bishops’ transcripts, deposited year by year in the 
Diocesan Registry, which are, or ought to be, a 
safeguard against loss or injury, and ought also to 
be easily accessible. The history of these may be 
seen in a letter in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1879, 
p. 1811, to which may be added the following ex- 
tract from Archdeacon Sharp’s Visitation Charges 
London, 1753, p. 312 :— 

“The yearly transmissions likewise of copies of our 
registers (which belongs to the churchwardens to take 
care of, though the minister is to join with them in the 
attestation) are of no small use, if revularly transmitted 
and duly preserved ; for they will not only supply the 
place of a register lost or destroyed by accident, but they 
guard against forgeries and restore erasements. I have 
myself seen the date of a baptism, upon which not only 
the true age of a person, but the claim to an estate 
depended, in consequence of the proof of such age, so 
cleanly erased that although the fictit ous date appeared 
evidently to be a forgery, it w 18 impossible to recover the 
true one. Now of what usein such case must a regularly 
attested transcript in the bishop's office be !” 


He then proceeds to notice the negligence with 





’ 


ford. 


which the transmission has been treated, and to 
discuss the question how far the transcripts are 
available as evidence. There is no means of 
ascertaining in respect of any parish whether this 
transcript is duly preserved for any given year, 
while every information respecting the parochial 
registers themselves is contained in the Census 
Keport published 1833. A preli ry step of 
much importance seems to me to be to ascertain 
the exact state of such transcripts. This can only 
be done by a parliamentary inquiry, and it is to 
be hoped that the interest now excited in the 
subject will lead some member to move for a 
return of the various bishops’ transcripts, corre- 
sponding with the return of parochial registers at 
the Census of 1831. Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A, 
Sandford St. Martin. 





It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the parish registers of Broad Chalke, Wiltshire, 
are now being edited by the vicar. The work will 
be printed for subscribers only, and the issue limited 
to one hundred copies. It will be completed in 
ten shilling parts, the first of which is now ready. 
Information may be obtained from Messrs. Mitchell 
& Hughes, Printers to the Harleian Society, 24, War- 
dour Street, London. The publication of the parish 
registers of Stock, Essex, commenced with the May 
part of the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
The book will be separately paged. These registers, 
which are edited by the rector, contain many im- 
portant entries. The registers of Thorington, Suf- 
folk, are about to be printed. The Rev. T. Hill, 
rector of Thorington, has for some time past been 
collecting memoranda relating to his parish for 
these annotations. 

ANOTHER Member or tne Haru. Soc. 


Tue Erymorocy or “ Beprorp” (6 §, i. 173). 
—The etymology given appears to me by no means 
certain. For, in the first place, we are not quite 
sure that the Bedcanford (or Biedcanford) of the 
A.-S. Chronicle, anno 571, refers to Bedford. 
Secondly, Ceter has omitted to mention the fact 
that the form Bedanforda occurs twice elsewhere 
in the Chronicle, a.p. 919 and 921, in the Corpus 
text. To this may be added the fact that in the 
Codex Diplomaticus the name Bedford appears in 
the forms Bedeforde, Beodeford, never as Bedcan- 
Thirdly, supposing Bedcanford were the 
original form of the name Bedford, it would not 
be at all certain that the word means “ beggar’s 
ford,” and nothing else. I believe there is no 
authority for A.-S. bedica=beggar, and even if 
there were, the Bedcanford of the Chronicle might 
be a name owing its form to popular etymology, 
the former portion being really of Celtic origin, or 
Bedea might have been the name of an English 
invader. The best thing to say is, we don’t know 
the etymology. A. L. Mayruew. 

Oxford. 
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Is not CeLer somewhat hasty in saying that 
Bedford can mean nothing else than “ the beggar’s 
rd”? The capabilities of local names, when 
cleverly manipulated, are well-nigh unlimited, and 
incline to think that the interpretation Bedca’s 
ford, cited by Isaac Taylor (Words and Places, 
p- 313, note), is not more “hig hly conjectural 
than that which is favoured | your correspon lent 
It is to be feared that Bedeca’s h ry, like that of 
the beggar, has been washed away by a stream, 
which even in these engineering days we must still 
ford—the stream of time. 
way, had an idea that Bedford was so called becaus 
it was a resting-place for travellers. He says: 
“ ~~ l [Bedan-ford, Sax. q. ” is and publick 
Inns by a Ford] the Name of the Capital Town in 
Bedfo ob hi > Bed is not at all an up 
prefix in English place names, though it is to be 
suspected that this is a case in which one form 
covers divers meanings. We have Bedwin, Bed- 
wardine, Bedstone, Bednall, Bedworth, Bedhamp 
ton, and Bedminster. Bedingfield and Bedinyham 
are perhap 3 memorials of the Beedings. 


Vv 
] 
i 








i 
] 


I must confess, alas! my ignorance of Anglo- | 


Saxon, but, at the same time, I do not lke 
CELER’S di ctum to pass unchallenged—it appear 
too 1 like jumping at a conclusion. And in 
here to pet further information I give a quota- 
tion from (Salmon’s Survey of England, 1728, 
p. 368, from which it would seem that “ 
has a meaning other than what CeLer applies to 
the word “ bedecian.” Whether the words are 
identical or not I must leave others more com- 
I now proceed 


bedician 


petent than myself to determine. 
to 





e the quotation :— 
“The County takes its Name from the Shire Town, 






Bedford. Mr. Camden calls it Bedanford, which he 
interprets, Beds or J ns at th Ford. 1 was never satis- 
fied with this Etymology, as dissonant to all the Names 
of Towns I know. What tl e Brit ll we ar 
not told, except by Mr . Cam 

or Lettidur, which he gi ’ n 


the Suxon Name, and to signify the same thing. S 
writes it Bedican jforda With t » Addition of one 
Vowel more it may be brought to express the Strength and 
Situation of the Place, and that is more than the ot 
I mean that this compound Name hath had n 

in it antiently, which, by Degrees, and for Brevity, may 
have been dropt. The word Bedician, according to th 








same S " nifies Fossd re, to intrench and 
fortify with a Ditch. If the last Vowel except one of thi 
Bedician, were either dropt, or, by mistake, turned into 
a(c) in wri r, which would not alter the sound, we may 
understar it the J Ford. Nor 
asking any Fa ir, forif S way s 
rig t « 1 not signify J I 
} t Ww ld then have been the W rd, bot b 

I am aware that Salmon is not considered a 


trustworthy authority, but in this case I think h 
explanation of the derivation of Bedford appears 
to be reasonable and satisfactory. 


Ni holas Ba ley, by the | 


the derivation of Beddington, in the 


| Bedford. 





Chronicle both forms are used, ex. gr.: “ This year 
(571) Cuthwulph fought agains st the Britons at 
Bedu wnford, &e., and agai * This year 919) 
came King Edward with his ah to Bedanford,” 
&c.. There is yet another etymology that I have 
seen, viz., from the Saxon bede and ford, the 
Chapel or Bedehouse of King Offa being placed 
by the side of the ford ; and as a corroboration of 
this the name of the town is spelt in Domesday 


Book Bedeford. F. A. B. 


tor 


Ceter has been anticipated by your valuable 
correspondent Pror. Skeat, who in a note on 
* Local 
N. & Q.” column of the Epsom and Sutton 

ud of January 10, incidentally alludes to 


He says :— 





‘Inthe Anglo-S n Ch le the word appears as 
Jedicanford, as may be seen by turning to the record 
rthe year 571 ap. Now, / wn is the genitive cas 

of L ca, Which is the Gothic agua, and means a 
beggar. The literal sense is | ford, and it can 
mean nothing else. I am not aware that Bedford has 





ever been correctly exp! 


S. H. 


Vasco pa Gama (65. i. 315).—It is extremely 
nlikely that the sons of Vasco da Gama —_ 
think wf assuming any arms but those which, 
borne by their illustrious father, had been aug- 
mented, in the most honourable manner possib le, 
by the addition of the royal arms of Portugal to 
the hereditary coat. The Gama arms were: 
requy of fifteen n (ave horizontal rows each of three 
les, on each piece of the latter 
two bars argent. The discoveries of Vasco were 
rewarded by the addition of the royal arms of 
Portugal to this shield. It should be noted that, 
as this augmentation was made before the acces- 
sion of the House of Braganza to the throne, the 
border of Castile (the ditference of that line 9 
ch now forms part of the arms of Portugal, 
es not appear in the augmented coat of Da 
Gama. The following extract from the Nobiii- 
archia Portugueza may be of use t W. M. M. :— 
“Gama—Procedem de Alvaro Annes da Gama do 
mpo del R y D. Affonso III. Tem seu solar em Oli- 
Sao suas Armas dez escaques de ouro e vermelho; 


piece 8), or and ¢g 











venga, | 
tres pt faxa, e cinco em cas ver- 
m m nore 
hun » fix as. 
Ao ( da Gama, | la faccao do descubri- 
mento da India accreecentou El Rey D. Manoel as Armas, 
he deu hum escudere das Armas Reas, que meteo no 
meyo do seu escudo dos Gamas, e por tymbre hum Nayre 
cintura para cima, vestido ao modo da India com hum 
cudo das Armas na mao. He seu descendente, o Mar- 
I e Nisa, Cond \ 1cira, Almirante do mar 
Indi 
Rietstap, in his Ar; | Général, p. 407, gives 
the following b! n oi the arms * Ech j. Aor 
et de gu. de cing tires, chacune ¢ trois pieces, 
jue point de gu. ch. de deux j d’arg 
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A Yecusson de Portugal en abime.” But he has 
omitted to notice the omission of the Braganca 
bordure. On a plate of the Da Gama arms in 
Menétrier’s treatise, De 0 Origine des Armoiries et 
du Blazon, 1680, a rising sun is substituted for 
the crest described above. This appears to have 
been borne by Vasco Luys da Gama, Admiral of 
the Indies, and Ambassador to the Court of France 
in 1648. His dignity of admiral is marked by the 
anchor placed in bead behind the shield. 
Joux Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


Tue Coker and Fitz Rocer Famities (6 §. 
i. 315).—I am not acquainted with Baroll Long- 
mote’s Peerage, but the barony of Fitz Roger may be 
found also in a better-known work, Banks’s Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata. It is there given among the 
“ Barones pretermissi,” ¢.c. omitted by Dugdale, 
but the account is brief, and will, 1 fear, not avail 
directly forthe purpose of W. W. C.’s investigations. 
Still, as he appears to be in want of some facts, 
the following may be of use. Robert Fitz Roger, 
23 E iward l 9 Andrew, 27 Edward ® and John, 
27 Edward I., are the three barons grouped to- 
gether by Banks under the title Fitz Roger. Who 
Andrew and John were he does not profess to 
know, unless Andrew was a brother of Robert. 
Of the first on the list, Robe rt, all that can be said, 
following Banks, is that in 29 Edward L. he is 
summoned as “ Robertus fil. Royeri, Dominus de 
Claveryng,” but he does not appear to have used 
the surname of Clavering, which, nevertheless, was 
assumed by his son, John, who iu his fathe rs life- 
time had summons to several parliaments from 
28 Edward L, as John de Claveryng. After the 
first three years of Edward IL. no further mention 
is made of Robert Fitz Roger. Whether the other 
two barons of the name were related to him, and 
to each other, or not, I see no grounds for deciding. 
Still less can I say whether there is any probability 
that John Fitz Roger, who settled at Bryanstone, 
co. Dorset, towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, was a descendant of any one of the three 
known barons of the name of Fitz Roger, temp. 
Edward I, The materials for a decision may be 
forthcoming, but they seem at present to be entirely 
wanting. C. H. E. Carmicuaet, 


John Rogers of Bryanstone was never sum- 
moned as a baron to Parliament. The last male 
representatives of the Fitz Roger family were 
three brothers, one of whom only left issue, viz., 
John Fitz Roger, lord of the manor of Chewton, 
Somerset. He died between 1370 and 1375. His 


only child and heiress, Elizabeth Fitz Roger, be- | 


came the wife of John Bonville, eldest son of Sir 
William Bonville, Kt., of Shute, Devon. They 


had issue, and so the Fitz Roger manors and lands | 


in the counties of Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Lei- 
cester, Kent, and Sussex, were brought into the 


Bonville family. The Fitz Rogers of Chewton 
bore on their shield, Gules, three lions rampant or, 
The coat of Rogers of Bryanstone is altogether 
unlike this. Further particulars respecting the 
heiress of Fitz Roger and the Bonvilles are given 
in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. vii. 232 ; viii, 17. 

B. W. G. 

Southampton. 

Bickiey Famity (6" §. i. 416).—In my query 
the word and, between “ 1630” 
nistake. 
bishop. 


and “bore,” is a 
The brothers bore the same arms as the 
The bishop died in 1569. 


In my Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, I see that I 
have noted on the Rev. Sir Humphrey Bickley, 
who died 1754, supposed to be the last baronet, 
that “ he is stated to have left an eldest son, the 
Rev. Sir Samuel Bickley, at one time vicar of 
Bapchild, who died at Enfield, in great poverty, 
about 1770.” The authority I put to this note 
was “the newspapers of the day,” but I am sorry 
to say I have not the least idea what I meant. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Baubury. 


Francis Bickley, to whom arms were first granted 
in 13 Charles II., was a draper of London, after- 
wards seated at Dalston, co. Mid., and thence at 
Attleborough, co. Norfolk. He had three brothers, 
John, Robert, and Richard. He died Aug. 11, 1670, 
aged nearly ninety. Sir Francis, who succeeded 
him, died 1681. The next, Sir Francis, who suc- 
ceeded, died 1687. Branches also were long fixed 
at Chidham, co. Sussex. C. GoLpixe, 

Romford, Essex. 


ArmoriAL Saietps 1x Lowick Cavurcn (6” 
S. i. 55).—Most of the arms said to have been put 
up by Sir Henry Green in Lowick Church, North- 
ampton, will be found in Burke’s General Armory 
under the following names :— 

Or, a lion ramp. gu. Madoc, Lord of Mawddwy, 
1165, Blount, Blythe, Charlton [of Powys and 
Ludford], Cohen, Coley, Colley [as borne by Duke 
of Wellington and Earl Cowley], Delapoole, Dor- 
sedly, Duff (Earl of Fife), Farquharson, Felbrigge, 
Griffiths [co. Wore.], Lacy, Leigh [West Hall, and 
Oughtrington], Mackintosh, McBean, M‘Clauch- 
lan, M‘Duff, M‘Farquhar, Macdonald, Vivan, 
Vivian, Whimper. 

Argent, two cinquefoils and a canton gu. There 
are three cinquefoils, the first being covered by 





the canton. Dayby, Derby, Driby. 
Gu., three escallops or. Chamberlayn, Chamb- 
| ley, Erlegh, Gerneth. 

Barry erg. and gu. I presume of six. Barry, 
extinct Lords Santry, and Barry, Lord Mayor of 
| Dublin. 

Bendy of seven arg. and gu. This blazon should 
perhaps, be Ary., three bends gu. Boderingham, 
Beron. 
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This blazon 
mistake 


Arg., 
is obscure, 
about it. 

Ermine, on a chief azure seven bezants. 
ford. 

Azure, three escallops argent. Pringle [the 
nearest coat in Armory of 1878 is that ef Sir John 
Pringle, temp. Geo. III.], Trill [of Cornwall]. 

Arg., a fess gu. between three ea; gles displayed sa. 
Bagecroft, Elingham, Flintarne, Leedes, or Leeds. 

Arg., a bend and in chief a martlet sa. Zenham, 
Zerman. 

Gu., in bend seven billets, 1, 2, 1, 2,1, arg. I 
think this must be a French or Italian coat. 

Arg., on a chevron sa. three boars’ heads erased 
or. Not found ; couped, Norman. 

Or, a cross sable. Atton, Brugges, Eaton, Eton, 
Vescy. 

Argent, a cross sable. Absall, Arnais [France], 
Capsal, Cokerith, Colley, Floyd, Fulcon, Holinshed, 
Norwich Monastery, Opsate, Pyncherdon, Ravens- 
ford, Raynsford, Sutton [co, Notts], Swilman, Tre- 
gour, Upsale, Velayn[e], Villiers, Whaley [co. 
Kent], W hetham. 

I have given merely the names for the sake of 
brevity, but I think that any one who has access 
to the pedigrees can easily identify the arms. 

Bevertey R. Berrs, 

Columbia College, New York. 

[We, as well as our correspondent, are indebted to the 
great kindness of a friend, who has compared the above 
with the last edition (1878) of the General Armory, and has 
deleted the names not to be found there, and altered the 
orthography of some names, to agree with that edition. 
The Scotch coats suggested could scarcely, he oe * have 
been set up in Northamptonshire temp. Ric. 


two crosses pommettée, &c. 
and I think there is some 


Homyng- 


Srrtoin or Beer (6 S. i. 368, 388) was so 
called long before Charles II., and no doubt the 
tale of his having knighted it is merely one among 
many hundred modern applications of very old 
tales, The following amusing paragraph of puns 
gives an instance of sirloin many years before 
Charles IT. : — 

“ For Beeves have been knighted, (I mean out of their 
loins have come Knights) as Sur-loin and Bevis, whether 


| Reynard quotation is the same word. 





of Southampton or any Towne beside, was of that race. 
China-beut, a huge Gyant,...the Chineses or Chineteers 
are the most numerous people in the world, where is 
there a man that hath a stomack, but is for China-leuf? 
Rumpé-beuf and Croppé-beuf are his younger brothers, 
who hove stood to the most stout Gyants in the most 
sharp encounters that ever were (tooth and naile worke 
as they say) and made the Cadmeian race of their 
enemies weary and give over, and with their belly fuls 
too; as you shall read at large in the Chronicles of the 
Buphagi, which are kept part in the great Libraryes at 

the Bridge-Foot, Boares head in East-cheap, and the 
Ramme and Goat in wat Falrorum.”—Gayton’s Notes 
on Don Quixote, 1654, p. 8 

R. R. 


233).—The cedar | 








“Setamn Pranks” (6 S. i. 


and false premises. Greene may have confused 
it with “a kinde of cedar,” but it was not our 
cedar. Dyce and Prof. Ward might have known 
that Sethim and Setim (Setim Vulgate, Cethin 
Elizabethan, and Sétim modern Fre nch: were older 
English forms of Shittim wood. The Cetyne of the 
Neither are 
there the slightest reasons for supposing that Cetyne 
was either in English or French a synonym for 
cedar or eidre. Cotgrave makes a distinct differ- 
ence between them. After Bartholome’s more 
verbose description of the Sethim tree, including 
the words “is lyght” and “a most lyghtest tree,” 
levissimum lignum (see the quotation from Rey- 
nard), Batman (1582), |. xvii., c. cl., sums up, in an 
“addition” taken word for word from Cooper's 
Thes. (1578), “ A tree like a white thorne which 
doth never rot, whereof was much of the we of 
S: alomons Temple.” Under “Cedar,” l. xvii., c. xxv., 

neither Bartholome nor Batman speaks of Shittim: 
they merely say, “ Thereof [of cedar] bee Rafters 
and other timber made, belonging to places of 


Kings and Temples also.” Th. Newton, in his 
Herbal for the Bible (1587), ch. xxxvii., “ Of the 
Citron, Orange, and Lemon trees,” has, pp. 190-1, 


“There is another tree, not the same with this [the 
citron, under which he and others ranked the 
orange and lemon] but much differing from it, 
and is called also Citrus, which beareth not any 
such brave yellow fruit as this doth. And it is 
not much unlike to the wilde Cypresse or Cedar 
tree: insomuch that many hold opinion, that it is 
the very same tree, which is called in the Bible 
Shittim wood, whereof God commanded the bars 
... [&e.] of the Tabernacle [Ark] to be made. For 
the wood hereof is precious, and will not rot and 
putrefie, neither will any woormes breede therein.” 
Holyoke’s Rider is variable, “ Setim, vid. Shittim, 
a tree like a white thorne that never rotteth,” and 
“ Shittim, a kinde of [three black crow fashion] 
cedar.” It seems therefore to have been a common 
error that one of the woods used in the Temple 
was the Shittim of the Ark, though I do not find 
that the writers of those ages on botany account 
the Shittim a cedar; perhaps if it did not arise 
from, it was received through, the fact that both 
were said not to rot nor to be bored by worms, 
possibly also from the crimson or prickly cedar being 
called in French serbin. The apposition by Greene 
of the fir, as in the Temple, was purely an acci- 
dental coincidence. The hulls were of Sethin, as 
lasting and requiring no sheathing; the masts and 
yards were of the lofty fir. The note on Sethin, 
therefore, might run thus: i.e. Shittim wood, sup- 
posed by some at that time to be not unlike the 
white thorn—the wild cypress or cedar. 
B. NicHorson. 

” (gth 


A “Lemon Soie S. i. 276).—This is not 


explanation is ingenious, but is founded on partial ' a plaice, but a distirct variety of the common sole, 
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named by Yarrell Solea peqgusa, and so designated 
from the prevailing colours of the upper surface, 
which are orange and light brown, with freckled 
spots of darker brown. Of the Sussex coast and 
towards that of France it is frequently taken by 
trawling in places where there is a clear bottom of 
soft sand, and the fishermen about there call it the 
“French sole.” In Devonshire it is sometimes 
called the “sand sole.” According to Yarrell this 
species of sole had been unnoticed by naturalists 
as frequenting our coasts until about the year 1829. 
As regards the edible qualities of the lemon sole, 
it is usually considered delicate and excellent food, 
but it lacks the juice and firmness of the common 
sole, and is of a somewhat different flavour. 
W. Marcnwick. 


This name is applied to two of the Pleuronectide, 
or family of flat-fish,—the Platessa microcephala, 
smooth dab, or lemon dab, called by various names 
in different localities—lemon sole, merry sole, sand 
fleuk, &c., and the Solea pegusa, lemon sole, or 
French sole. The former, though rare, is found on 
most of the British coasts ; the latter seems to occur 
only on the southern shores, and is not unknown 
on the Devonshire coast, where it is also called the 
sand sole. Lemon is doubtless the same word as 
the French limande = dab or flounder. 

E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 

This fish is also known as the French sole, the 
sand sole, Solea pegusa, and Solea aurantiaca. 
Nerurirte will probably find all that he desires 
about this fish by consulting Couch’s Fishes of the 
British Islands, iii. 205 ; Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
ii. 351 ; the Zoological Journal, iv. 467 ; Jenyn’s 
Manual of British Vertebrates, p. 467; ‘and 
Ginther’s Catalogue of the British Museum, iy. 
467. J. Porrer Briscog. 

Nottingham. 

These soles are also plentiful on the east coast. 
Last August, both at Lowestoft and Yarmouth, we 
were more than once given what they called lemon 
soles when soles had been ordered ; and I can 
agree with your correspondent as to their great 
inferiority and also watery taste. They were much 
rounder in form than the sole. 

Curnpert Bepe. 

The fish known as a lemon sole in Lancashire is 
certainly a sole, not a plaice, but it is of a large 
and coarse kind. HERMENTRUDE. 


Famity or Perri (6 §, i, 275).—William 
Perrin, Esq., of Jamaica, died towards the end of 
the last century, and was buried at Grange Hill in 
that island. He had two children,—a son, William 





Philp, who died unmarried at West Farleigh, 
Kent, April 29, 1820, aged seventy-eight, and 
a daughter Sarah, who was married to Sir William 
Are these | 


FitzHerbert, Bart., and died 1795. 


Perrins of the same family as the Rev. W. Perrin 
of Philadelphia, inquired about by Mr. Ivars? 
Any information about the antecedents, pedigree, 
and arms (if any) of this Jamaica family will oblige. 
R. H. C. F. 

[Two coats of Perrin are given in Burke's Armory, 
1878, but one seems to be substantially the same as that 
of Perring, Barts., of Modbury, co. Devon. 


A Sextoy’s Waeer 1x Yaxtey Cuvrcn (6% 
S. i. 309). —This may very likely have been intended 
to carry a chime of bells, to be jingled by turning 
the wheel at the Sanctus and elevation. See Ella- 
combe’s Church Bells of Devon, pp. 298, 299. 

a mx Be 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 

A Latin Version or “Crevy Caase” (6" §. i. 
295).—The MS. mentioned by Mr. Parrerson isan 
imperfect copy of a version of Chevy Chase, which 
will be found in the rare poetical volume entitled 
“ Latine Songs with their English and Poems, by 
Henry Bold, formerly of N. Coll. in Oxon, afterwards 
of the Examiner’s Office in Chancery. Collected and 
perfected by Captain William Bold” (London, 
1685). There are sixty-four stanzas inall. There 
is a good notice of Bold in Corser’s Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


The poem, with its English original, is given 
complete in The Second Part of Miscellany Poems, 
known as Dryden’s, fourth edition, 1716, p. 289. 
It is also printed in Delicie Poetice, 1706, about 
p. 125. It is headed “ Jussu Episcopi Londin- 
ensis,” and consists of no less than sixty-four four- 
line stanzas. Perhaps W. H. P. counts each couple 
as one, but the tune shows that the stanza is short. 

J. W. Exsworrtu. 

Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent, 


This Latin translation is in Drunken Barnaby’s 
works (Harrington), and entitled “ Lucus Chevinus.” 
There is in Blackwood’s Magazine a translation (or 
fragment of a translation) of the ancient ballad, 
The Persé out of Northumberland, viz, “ Perszeus 
ex Northumbria,” &c. W. G. 


Joun Cawse (6% §. i. 416)—died in 1862, aged 
eighty-three—was a portrait, historical, dramatic, 
and horse painter, and lived in London, in the 
neighbourhood of Bloomsbury and Covent Garden. 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1801-44 
twenty-four pictures), and at the British Institu- 
tion from 1807-45 (forty-one pictures), and at Suf- 
folk Street from 1827-45. In 1840 he published 
The Art of Oil Painting. Several of his pictures 
have been engraved. ALGERNON GRAVES. 


I think I knew John Cawse, and had a few 
lessons in oils from him, but I cannot call him 
first rate as either teacher or artist. He painted 
figure subjects, scenes from history, books, or plays 
chiefly. Thus I remember Richard IL, and Wat 
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Tyler, Robin Hood’s Jolly Friar (which was, by 
the way, a likeness of himself, fattened up, however, 
for the character), a village group at a puppet 


show, &c. But his chief business was the copying 
of well-known works, especially Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” *“ Rent Day,” * Rea ling of the Will,” 
&e. ; those h 1e told me were what paid h m best, 
for he could always readily dispose of them to a 
certain class of picture dealers. 
hearted man, and was devoted to music and the 
stage. I think his wife had been an actress. 
in 
He was a pupil of John Opie, R.A., and author 
of the following works : Introduction to the Art of 
Painting in Oil Colours, London, R. Ackermann 
& Co., 1829, and The Art of Painting Portraits, 
Landse pes Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in 
Oil Colours, London, Rudolph Ackermann, 1840. 
Evan Tuomas, 


Locat Notes Anp Queries (6 §. i, 315).— 


One of the earliest of the series of “ Local Notes 


and Queries” commenced in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette on February 18, 1856, and continued till 
September, 1860. A similar series commenced in 
the Birmingham Journal on September 17, 1860, 
and was afterwards continued in the Birmingham 
Daily Post, and is now continuing in the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post. A new local series has 
recently been begun in the Aston Observer. A 
series was carried on for some time in one of the 
Coventry newspapers, while in Manchester and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne the series of papers has been 
collected and published separately. Este, 
Birmingham. 


Perhaps it may interest some of your readers to 


learn that a column, under the above heading, has | 
Times | 


lately been started in the Bedfordshire 
and Independent, commencing April 17. Those 
who are interested in the county of Bedford are 
invited to contribute. Letters may be addressed 
to the editor, Bedford, or to the undersigned. 

F, A, Biaybes, 
Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


GENEALOGICAL Queries (6% §, i. 
to supply the following :— 

Strabolgi of Athole.—The wife of John, second 
baron, executed in 1306, was Isabella de Chilham, 
or de Dover; she afterwards married Alexander 
Baliol, who in her right became Lord of Chilham, 
Kent. 

“ Alex. de Baliol duxit Isabellam, Comitissam 
Athol, que habuit Joh’em comitem Athol. qui 
comes pro quodam felonio suspensus fuit.” 

Baddlesmere.—Bartholomew Baddlesmere (the 
last of that name), executed for high treason in 
1328, married a lady of the name of M: argaret .. ., 
but who she was I cannot tell ; their son Giles 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Montacute, 


He was a very kind- | 


295).—I beg | ‘ 


Earl of Salisbury; he died 1360, sine prole. There 
were at least four daughters, all married. 
Baliol.—The wife of Eustace, uncle for great 
uncl of the Scottish k ng, mar;©ri ied He le wi oP 
daughter and heir of Ralph de Levington. “He 
Scott, F.S.A. 


died S.p. JAS. R. § 
Clevelands, Walthamstow. 
| “Lunatic” (6% §. i. : 
hear this word pron 
3) VWolle: 
miadie syll ible in this 


3).—I not unfrequently 
un a with the accent on the 
part of Scotland. 

J. Woopwanp. 
Montrose. 


| Marsnats or tue Frexcn Empire, 1811 (6 
|S. i. 314).—In 1812, the following were Marshals 
|of the Empire: Augereau, Berthier, Bessidres, 
Davoust, Kellerman, Lannes, Lefebvre, Moncey, 
| M icdonald, Masséna, Mortier, Ney, Oudinot, Soult, 
land Victor. This list includes the names of all 
who are thus designated in Simon’s Armorial 
Général de l Empire Frangwis, tome i. Paris, 1812. 
Bernadotte was chosen Crown Prince of Sweden 
in 1810, and his name does not appear, though he 
was a Marshal of the Empire. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Tue “ Erxon Basinike” i. 394, 439).— 
The paper in the Saturday Magazine, in 1833, 
cannot have been written by Mr. Henry Christ- 
mas, as he did not receive deacon’s orders until 
1837. Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A, 


NATHANIEL JEFFERYS [JEFFRIES, OR JEF- 
FREYS] AND THE Prince or Wars (6 §. i. 
216, 266).—So far from the pamphlet of Mr. 

Jefferys, in which he exposed the scandalous treat- 
ment he had received from the Prince of Wales, 
having been suppressed, it went through many 
editions, and initiated a long and acrimonious 
controversy. The dedication to the first edition, 

hich I do not happen to possess, is dated June 15, 
| 1806; inthe same year appeared the second edition 
| with additions, entitled :— 
| A Review of the Conduct of his Royal Highness the 

Prince of Wales in his various Transactions with Mr. 
men during a Period of more than Twenty Years, 

Yontaining a Detail of many Circumstances relative to 
their Royal ey sses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, &c. By Nathaniel Jefferys, late M.P. 
for the City of toe y. London,&c. Price 3s. 8vo., 
pp. 70. 

From this I pass on to the “ Eighth edition with 
additions” (price 3s. 6d., pp. 76), to which is 
appended “a letter to Mrs. Fitzherbert upon the 
influence of example,” &c. Both of these are dedi- 
cated to the “ Right Hon. Thomas, Lord Erskine, 
Lord High Chancellor of England.” 

The attack of Mr. Jefferys was not suffered to 
remain long unnoticed. A few weeks after the 
appearance of his pamphlet appeared the following : 

Diamond cut Diamond; or, Observations on a 
Pamphlet entitled, &c. Comprising a Free and Impartial 


(6 §S. 
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View of Mr. Jefferys, as a Tradesman, Politician, and 
Courtier, during a Period of Twenty Years. By Philo- 
Veritas. London, 1806. 8vo., pp. 63. 

A Complete Vindication of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales relative to his Creditors; but not 
quite so complete a Vindication of the Right Hon. W. 
Pitt relative to his Royal Highness, By the Lion and 
the Unicorn. London, 1806. 8vo., pp. 26. 

Jefferys Refuted!! a Letter to Nathaniel Jefferys, 
late Goldsmith and Jeweller to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, &c., on the Subject of his Extraordinary 
Pamphilet, entitled, &e. With an Examination into the 
Motives of his Publication and its Probable Con- 
sequences. London, 1806. 8vo., pp. 48. 

Antidote to Poison, &c. With Mr. Jefferys’s Recan- 
tation, &c, London, 1806. 8vo. 


Other pamphlets, pro and con, may have 
appeared, but I am not acquainted with them. 


Wituram Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Cort. Artuur Goopwyn (6S. i. 255, 383).— 
By the courtesy of the compiler and editor of the 
Local Records of Bucks I am permitted to make 
the following extract from the unpublished portion 
of the work :— 

“ Arthur Goodwyn was son of Sir Francis Goodwyn, 
of Wooburn, and grandson of Lord Grey de Wilton. He 
represented High Wycombe and also Aylesbury in Parlia- 
ment, and was one of the members for Bucks with John 
Hampden, with whom he was in close companionship to 
the patriot’s death, being present when he received his 
fatal wound at Chalgrove Field, when he took him to 
Thame and soothed the last moments of his dying friend. 

“It was with Goodwyn's troop and a company of his 
own that Hampden stormed Sir Robert Dormer's house 
at Ascot-by-Wing, took the Earl of Berkshire, Sir John 
Curzon, and three others of the king’s commissioners 
and sent them as prisoners to London. He was foremost 
with Hampden in the battle-field, and not the less useful 
in his war councils, besides enjoying his private friend- 


ship.” 
J. W. 


“ Tne Looxine-Giass ror Tne Minp” (6% §. 
i, 377).— 

The | Looking Glass | for the | mind | or | Intellectual 
mirror | being | an elegant Collection of the most | De- 
lightful Little Stories | and interesting Tales | chiefly 
translated from that much admired work | L'ami des 
Enfans | a new edition | with seventy-four cuts, designed 
and | engraved on wood | By Bewick | London | printed 
by J. Crowder | for E. Newbery the corner of | St. Paul's 
Churchyard | 1792.” 

In the preface of this book, now before me, it is 
described as being rather a collection of the Beauties 
of M. Berquin than a literally abridged translation 
of his work. Another copy, dated 1821, published 
by the same house, has the same illustrations by 

3ewick, with the addition of a vignette on the 
title-page, bearing the renowned engraver’s name, 
which appears in white letters out of a background 
of foliage. May I here repeat my wish to learn 
the titles of any nursery books bearing the imprint 
of the famous old John Newbery ? 

Cuas. Wetsu. 

6, Julia Terrace, Leytonstone. 





Porz as A Draveutsman (6 S. i. 135, 161, 
225).—In the Grand Magazine of Magazines for 
December, 1759, there is a copy (engraved by B. 
Cole) of the frontispiece to the “ Essay on Man,” 
with an article on the meaning of the emblems in 
the plate, prefaced by Dr. Warburton’s remarks 
on it. This copy of the engraving is remarkable 
as having the inscriptions (which are in the original 
in the body of the design) entirely omitted. The 
Grand Magazine of Magazines was published by 
“T. Kinnersly, in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” and the 
whole series only comprises three volumes, octavo, 
each containing six monthly parts. 

Jonn Witsoy. 


23rp Reciment or Foor (6" S. i. 18, 64).—I 
am much obliged to S. D. 8. for his reply. Were 
any English regiments, and among them the 23rd, 
in the pay of the Dutch at the close of the seven- 
teenth and commencement of the eighteenth 
centuries? A chaplain of the 23rd Regiment, one 
of the three brothers whom Mr. W. Dosson (ante, 
p. 74) will not allow me to call my “ ancestors,” 
married the daughter of Dr. Malachi Harris, for 
information respecting whom I have to thank Pror. 
Mayor, of Cambridge (5" S. xii. 454). She was 
born at the Hague, where her father was chaplain 
to Princess Mary of Orange and tutor to King 
William IIT. A second brother, captain in the 
23rd Regiment, was buried at Rotterdam. I shall 
be glad of any information as to .*:'s regiment and 
its officers while serving in Holland at that time. 

A. Beak. 

Demerara. 

[For “ Studholmo,” ante, p. 64, should clearly be read 
Studholme. | 


“ Drurrep ”=Becuitep (6% §. i. 194, 280).— 
It may be worth while quoting two other instances 
of words formed in the same way and used about 
the same time. I find both quoted in Dr. Jessopp’s 
interesting book One Generation of a Norfolk 
House: “ What Doctor Pearne? Why he is the 
notablest turncoat in all this land ;...... it is made 
a proverb...... that if one have a coat or cloak that 
is turned they say it is Pearned” (p. 56, from 
a Martin Marprelate tract, 1589); and, “ With 
such mildness and affability, contrary to our Top- 
cliffian customs, as he hath won with words more 
than others would even do with racks” (p. 84, 
from a letter dated March, 1593/4). 

O. W. Tawncock. 

Norwich. 


Earty Gravestones (5" §, xii. 467; 6" S.i. 
105).—There is in the graveyard attached to St. 
Mary’s Church, Birkenhead, formerly the burial 
ground of the ancient priory, and now inserted in 
the outside wall of the chupter-house, a grave- 
stone with the following Latin inscription in old 
English characters: “ Hic jacet Thomas Rayneford 
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quondam bon vicar hui porat qui obiit 6 die maii, 
anno domini MccccLxx111, cui anime ppiciet De” 
(sic). Amongst the list of the priors we find, 1460, 
Thomas Rainford confirmed prior. The stone re- 
ferred to is rather dilapidated from time, and was 
discovered in 1818 a little below the surface of the 
ground, and placed for better security in the posi- 
tion where it is now to be seen. 
W. LownsBorovucGH. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §S, i. 
377).— 
* And when we find the key of life,” &c. 
Possibly these lines, in Young’s Vight Thoughts, bk. iv., 
were in A. M.’s mind :— 
“ And soon as man, expert from time, has found 
The key of life, it opes the gates of death.” 
H. N. Cuampney. 
“ Tnest sua gratia parvis.” 
The Index Poeticus, London, 1695, s.v, “ Parvis,” has: 
“ Parvis inest sua gratia et virtus, Virg., Georg. ii. 412, 
iv.6; in. v.75; Ovid, Rem. ii. 23; Stat., i. Sylv. 4 
vers. 34; Manil., iv. 913 [cor. 931].” The references, so 
far as I can verify, are to the sentiment, not to the exact 
quotation. I have not seen the one from Statius. 
Ep, MARSHALL. 


(6% §. i, 437.) 

“Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer.’ 
This passage occurs in Voltaire’s A l Auteur du Livre 
des Trois Imposteurs, Epit. cxi. The “ brilliant French- 
man,” however, was forestalled in the idea by Archbishop 
Tillotson, who, in his “ ninety-third sermon,” says, “ If 
God were not a necessary being of Himself, He might 
almost seem to be made for the use and benefit of men,”’ 
though, doubtless, the two writers attached very different 

meanings to the expression. Wittmorr Drxoy. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

toma Sotterranea: History and Christian Art. By 

J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow, 

M.A. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. (Longmans 

& Co) 
To those who have felt the subtle influence of the Eternal 
City, a visit to Rome must stand out in after days with 
a distinctness peculiar to itself. And of such a visit 
the descent into the Catacombs cannot fail to have been 
& prominent feature. The effect may, perhaps, best be 
likened to that of Herculaneum, with the added interest 
of the Christian generations known to have worshipped, 
and afterwards to have been !aid to rest, ad Catacumbas. 
De Rossi, whose labours are so lovingly placed before 
the English reader by Dr. Northcote and Mr. Brownlow, 
is a guide whom men of very different views on many of 
the questions which have been raised concerning the 
Catacombs have alike delighted to honour. What Rosa 
has been to the Palace of the Caesars, De Rossi has been 
to the Catacombs. It would be utterly impossib!e 
in the space at our disposal to say more of the revised 
edition of Northcote and Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranca 
than that it is in every way worthy of its most 
interesting subject as well as of its able and learned 
editors. The philologist will here find inscriptions of a 
wildly unclassic Latinity, such as Cardinal Wiseman 
brought out in his Fabiola. The archzologist will find 
glass from Podgoritza, on the border-land of Christendom 








Roman Catacombs. And for those who want good stories, 
we really think the story of the Coptic priest who begged 
for an ale-glass from the Nile boat of one of the reverend 
editors, that he might use it as a chalice, is a charming 
instance of truth being stranger than fiction. We are 
not told, however, whether the priest got his wish. Of 
the early use of wooden chalices we believe some evidence 
might etill be produced in our own country. The exact 
sequence of the use of wood and glass, gold and silver, 
is probably not now capable of proof. Nor is it likely to 
have been identical everywhere. We have seen a 
fragment, preserved as all that remained of the 
chalice of a famous Welsh abbey, and which is still held 
in superstitious veneration in the country-side as having 
virtue to heal most of the ills to which flesh is heir. 
Tradition said that it came from the Holy Land, 


Crosby Records.—A Cavalier’s Note-Book , being Notes, 
&c., of William Blundell, Esq. Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Chapters, by the Rev. T. E. Gibson. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue name of Blondel, the favourite minstrel of Richard L., 
gives an attraction to any record of the family. The 
Lancashire branch of it is found settled in the south- 
western part of the county in that king's reign, and from 
this stock descended the Cavalier William Blundell, who, 
by a wound received in 1642-3 while fighting for the king, 
was driven into a more contemplative kind of life than 
might otherwise have been his lot. His days were also 
embittered by reason of civil disabilities, for the family 
never conformed to Protestantism. When thirty-nine 
years of age (in 1659), Blundell, who wielded a ready pen 
and was fond of reading, began to keep systematic note- 
books, labelled respectively “* Historia,” ‘‘ Adversaria,” 
and ‘‘ Hodge-podge,” from the latter of which the selec- 
tions in this NoteBook have been taken. In William 
Blundell “N. & Q.” heartily welcomes a follower of 
Captain Cuttle. His first observation is: “ Note such 
things as are more like to be serviceable many years after 
the noting than about the present time Make your 
notes a little more weighty (<e., of matters somewhat 
higher) than your present genius and inclination can yet 
fully relish.” His notes cover a wide field, and comprise 
anecdotes, criticisms, moralizings, calculations, together 
with many judicious proposals in regard to morals, con- 
duct of life, political economy, &c.; and there is not 
a little insight afforded into the manners, customs, and 
folk-lore of his own neighbourhood. Several of his 
observations, to which, with commendable exactitude, 
he attaches dates, have an historic value. At p. 106 is 
an expression of Charles I. about Lord Strafford; at 
p. 151 a remark of Charlotte, Lady Derby, about a pro- 
posed marriage of the king, when prince, to a member of 
her own family ; at p. 196 a new version of the lines on 
John Bradshaw, the President of the Court of Regicides. 
Very noteworthy, too, is the record, p. 4), of the visit of 
the notorious Ludy Castlemaine tothe vicinity of Crosby, 
“ bowling on Sephton Green,” when the honest Cavalier 
felt inclined “to sour her cheer by giving her bills of 
mortality since the last scene she acted in this neighbour- 
hood.” The volume before us, printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper, has been most ably edited by Mr. Gibson, 
who we hope will be encouraged to resume the subject 
from the same records by publishing the Cavalier’s 
letters and some further specimens of his notes. 


Mr. T. ALFrep Spatpine, LL.B., describes his Zliza- 
bethan Demonology (Chatto & Windus) as “‘ An essay in 
illustration of the belief in the existence of devils, and 
the powers possessed by them, as it was generally held 
during the period of the Reformation and the times 
immediately succeeding, with special reference to Shak- 


and Islam, illustrating the early Christian glues of the | Spere and his works.” Starting from the unwillingness 
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of ancient nations to accept a purely monotheistic creed, 
Mr. Spalding shows that they, as a rule, turned the gods 
of hostile nations into devils, and, later, their own elder 
gods into demons, or in some cases into fairies. He then 
shows what powers of assuming human and other forms 
devils had, and what the beliefs about them in Elizabeth's 
and James I.’s times were in England, as seen in Harsnet, 
Scot, and the king’s own Demonologie. He proves that 
the Macheth witches were witches, and not Norns, and that 
Shakspeare chose witches on account of their power over 
the elements, He makes clear that fairies were only a 
class of devils—King James's “ Phairie” in his fourfold 
classification of devils—but an innocently mischievous 
class, believed in in the country more than the towns. 
It is, then, in his earliest and his latest plays—in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and the Tempest—when his 
country influences were strongest on him, that we should, 
as we do, find Shakspeare’s fairy lore; while between 
these poles of his thought lies Macheth, of the great 
tragedies produced when he was dealing with the pro 
blems specially of town and political life, the causes 
which ruin the souls of rulers, statesmen, and kings. 
And the way in which Shakspeare deals with spiritual 
agencies in these three plays answers, says Mr. Spalding 
to the three stages of men’s spiritual life. First comes 
the unquestioning acceptance of traditions of childhood — 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream the fairies rule the 
world of men, and sport with human affections as their 
toy; then follow the unrest and darkness of doubt—in 
Macbeth man is juggled with and led to destruction by 
fiends; lastly arrives the mastery over fate, the calm of 
reasoned belief—in the 7+mpest man is the ruler, and not 
the sport or the victim, of the spiritual powers without 
and within him. He knows that his little life is rounded 
with a sleep, and is content that so it be, if he have but 
time for his work here, to win back souls from baseness 
to the nobleness and purity that should be theirs. Mr. 
Spalding’s fourth section, in which he traces the progress 
of Shakepeare’s mind and spirit from his earliest to his 
latest plays, is full of the highest interest to every earnest 
student of our “ Starre of Poets.” 


Duncker’s History of Antiquity. Translated by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Vol. III. (Bentley & Son.) 
Pror. Duncker’s third volume brings us down to the 
starting-point of Herodotus. Assyria and Egypt are 
again the principal subjects of the narrative. But in 
connexion with their history we find that of their neigh- 
bours no less carefully traced out. The accounts of the 
Jewish Scriptures, for example, are checked and supple- 
mented by much collateral information and valuable 
criticism, though the quotations from them are some- 
what too many and too long. The invasions of Asia 
Minor by the Cimmerians lead to an interesting exami- 
nation of the origin of these and kindred northern tribes, 
generally classed under the name of Scyths, The con- 
clusion, based chiefly on linguistic evidence, is that they 
were Aryans. Dr. Abbott's translation is as excellent as 
usual. If he could see his way to inserting chronological 
tables of the many dynasties whose history he gives us, 
and a few maps of their respective empires, he would 
greatly increase our obligation to him, and the useful- 

ness of his volumes. 


Tlerbert’s Parliamentary Handbook (Henry Herbert & 
Co.) gives in a very clear manner the results of the elections 
that have taken place from the General Election of 1874 
to that of 1850 (inclusive), the pollings of 1874 and 1880 
being shown in parallel columns, The information 
afforded is so detailed that this fresh claimant for parlia- 
mentary distinction promises to become a necessity as 
a book of reference, 


Mr. E. Watrorn’s Shilling House of Commons for 1880 
(David Bogue) fully maintains its position. 

Messrs. Cnatto & Winpvs have sent us Academy 
Notes, 1880, now in its sixth year. 


AnoTueER of the early contributors to “ N. & Q.,” and 
of the old friends of him who started it, has been taken 
from us, full of years and honour. Mr. J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, died on Sunday last, in his eighty-fifth 
year, As a successful dramatist, whose graceful badinage 
was as brilliant as it was refined, as an antiquary whose 
learning was as varied as it was sound, and as a social 
companion whose wit was as ready as it was kindly, there 
has passed from among us a man of mark, who will live 
long in the memory of all who had the good fortune to 
number among their friends James Robinson Planché, 


Many of our readers will hear with regret that Mr. 8, 
R. Townshend Mayer died, somewhat suddenly, last 
week. A frequent contributor to these columns, his 
contributions always showed evidence of learning and 
thoughtful criticism, and few men possessed more 
thorough knowledge of the literary and political history 
of the last two centuries. Compulsory seclusion, owing 
to continued ill health, tended to foster in him a natural 
faculty for the now nearly lost art of letter-writing, and 
many of his “familiar epistles” would well bear the 
ordeal of publication. It seems but fitting that these 
few words, however inadequate, should find a place in 
the journal he loved so well. 





Notices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Atice.—* Mr. Blunt says, ‘Some editions of the Geneva 
Bible are called the Vinegar Bible, from a misprint of 
vinegar for vineyard.’ But the so-called Vinegar Bible 
is only an edition of the Authorized Version, in tall and 
unwieldy folio, printed by Basket, Oxford, 1717. The 
error occurs in the running title at Luke xxii., ‘ parable 
of the vinegar,’ instead of ‘parable of the vineyard.” 
—Note, vol. ii. p. 15, of Eadie’s English Bible. 

E. H. D. (Ipswich).—Strictly speaking, only one of 
the earldoms was under attainder, and that not the one 
youname, The title of the chief of the house was dor- 
mant, on account of the attainder of the heir, vitd patria, 
in 1715. The other title had been under attainder 
since 1695. The bill for reversal received the royal 
assent on June 28 of the year specified by you. A report 
of the evidence on which the bill was founded can pro- 
bably be seen at the British Museum. 

S. P.—We see no reason to doubt that the true name 
is “Bend Or,” which would be its proper form in 
heraldry, 

W. H. F. (“Not in the Programme: a Stroller’s 
Story ”).—See ante, p. 386. 

J. I. D.—Many thanks, 

D. G. C. E.—Yes, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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